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TO THE PUBLIC. 








Tue Nortuern Lieut is devoted to the free 
discussion of such topics of public interest as are 
not partizan in their character: but all communi- 
cations, excepting such as are merely literary or 
designed to convey general intelligence must appear 
under the signatures of their authors. The conduc- 
tors of the Northern Light are not responsible for 
the opinions expressed in these communications ; 
nor are these opinions to be deemed, in the slightest 
degree, significant of their own. It was believed 
that the freedom of discussion, on which the pub- 
lication is founded, would, by exhibiting a variety 
of opinion and argument on the subject in the same 
paper, be likely to elicit truth; but in thus open- 
ing its columns to all, it is manifest that the respon- 
sibility of the conductors can extend only to the 
exclusion of matter which is either partizan or per- 
sonal in its character, or which is repugnant to sound 
morals. 
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GOVERNMENTAL INTERFERENCE -WITH 
INDUSTRY. — 








BY WM. H. JANSEN. 





The history of every nation records attempts of 
the supreme power to control and regulate individu- 
al pursuits. The spirit which the dark ages had 
engendered was hostile to commerce. Petty jeal- 
ousies of rivals, the desire to be independent, and 
governmental extravagance, led to restrictions upon 
intercourse with foreign nations. The elements of 
trade were few and uncertain ; and the ignorance, 
despotism, and selfishness of the times, forced them 
from their proper channels. But as knowledge ad- 
rnced, commerce increased, and with it the com- 
fort and prosperity of mankind. Each successive 
we has knocked away the chains that short-sighted 
legislation has placed upon the arms of industry, 
and the spirit of commercial freedom, like the dove 
sent forth by Noah, flies over the waters of every 
sea, in search of the fruits of the earth. The im- 
policy of shutting the doors of our nation on the 
superabundance of other countries is beginning to be 
felt, and the remaining systems of restriction are 
“tottering to their fall.”? From the history of the 
past there comes but one voice, and its cry is loud 
and deep against the tyranny of state interference 
with the transactions of individuals. The old statute 
books, like the vaults of the dead, vomiting up the 

ones of murdered victims, unfold the struggles of 
liberty against the restrictions of power ; and the 
Withering effects of curbing the free will, and exer- 
cise of labor, by legislative restraints. Scarcely 
an article produced in England has escaped the re- 
gulation of some law ; and in every such case ex- 
perience has shown the policy to be injurious. As 
4 matter of curiosity, I will extract some of these 
Statutes. From the earliest times the business of 
towing wool in England was quite extensive ; 
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other kind of agricultural } oageess. and by 7 J.c.8 
it was enacted ‘‘ that for the encouragement of the 
breeding of cattle, every person who shall keep 
above six score sheep, above what is for his house- 
hold, shall, for every three score sheep, keep one 
milch cow, and bring up yearly for every six score 
sheep, one calf; on pain of forfeiting 20s. a month.’’ 

These wise law makers did not dream that the 
people would see that it was the interest of a certain 
portion of the community to raise a sufficient supply 
of cattle for the market. They did not appear to 
comprehend the idea that this neglect to rear cattle, 
by diminishing their number in market, would so 
increase the price, as to insure a fair supply. And 
hence in their wisdom they enacted the above law. 
In 1660 the exportation of wool was prohibited un- 
der the severest penalties. The religious troubles 
on the continent, about this time, drove many me- 
chanics into England ; and in order to protect these 
and deprive rivals of the power to obtain the raw 
material to manufacture, the exportation of wool 
was prohibited; and to insure the sale of the domes- 
tic fabric, it was enacted by 30 c. 2c. 3, ‘‘ That no 
corpse of any person (except those who shall die 
of the plague) shall be buried in any shirt, shift, 
sheet, or shroud, or any thing whatsoever made or 
mingled with flax, hemp, silk, hair, gold or silver, 
or any other stuff or thing other than what is made 
of sheep’s wool only ; or be put in any coffin, lined 
or faced, with any other sort of cloth, or stuff, or 
any other thing whatsoever that is made of any ma- 
terials but sheep’s wool only.” 

The above law, despotic and arbitrary as it is, did 
not affect the producers of England more injuriously 
than a high and protective tariff would our cotton 
and tobacco planters. By shutting our ports on 
foreign goods, the planters would be disabled from 
selling their cotton and tobacco abroad ; the wages 
of those engaged in the production of these staples 
would fall, and they would be compelled to buy at 
high prices not only the ‘‘ winding sheet ’’ for the 
coffin, but garments forevery other use. The above 
law, I believe, is still unrepealed. After the Amer- 
ican Colonies began to flourish, the tobacco trade 
became very extensive, and the great demand for 
the article, led the government to fear that the Bri- 
tish agriculturists would embark so extensively 
in the production of it, as to injure the grain 
growing interest and the revenue. Accordingly the 
following statute was enacted : ‘‘ No person shall 
plant any tobacco on pain of forfeiting the same, or 
the value thereof, or 40s. for every rod or pole of 
ground planted with it, &c., 12c.2c. 34. Parlia- 
ment did not suppose the English farmers would 
abandon the attempt to raise it when they found it 
would not pay ; and therefore prevented them from 
making any attempt whatever. For the protection 
of a certain kind of button, (metalic, ) it is enacted 
by 13 & 14c. 2.c.13& 4. w.c. 10, ‘* That no per- 
son shall make, sell, or set on, any buttons made of 
wood only, and turned in imitation of other buttens, 
on pain of 40s. a dozen.’’ - ‘*No person shall make, 
sell, or set on, any buttons made of cloth, serge, 
druggit frize, camblet, or other stuff of which 
cloths are usually made, on pain of 40s. a dozen.” 
No tailor or other person shall sell, make, or set 
on, use or bind on any clothes, any buttons or but- 
ton holes made of, or used, or bound with serge, 
&c., as above, on pain of £5 per dozen, 8 Ann. c. 
6. Nearly the same is enacted by 4G. 1 ¢. 7. 

What will our Yankee manufacturers ‘‘ down 
east’? think of this kind of protection ? 

To favor the manufacture of a particular kind of 
cloth, the following statute was passed, “‘ Cambricks 
and French Jawns shall be imported for exporta- 
tion only ; but no person shall wear or use any cam- 
brick or French lawns, on pain of £5, 18 c. 2. c. 36. 

In order to enable the nation to export printed 
calicoes, it is enacted by 7 G. 1 c.7, “ That no 
person shall use or wear, in any apparel, any print- 
ed, painted, stained, or dyed calicoes, on pain of 


£5, &e.” 





energy ic was enacted, that no person shall buy corn 
for the purpose of increasing the price of provisions 
—that no butcher shall sell, offer, or expose to sale, 
by himself or any other, any fat oxen, steers, runts, 
kine, heifers, calves, sheep, or lambs, alive, on pain 
of forfeiting double value; 15 C.2 c. 8. “No 
person shall buy, to sell again, any butter or cheese, 
unless he sell the same again at retail in open shops, 
fair, or market, and not in gross, on pain of double 
value.”” The heavy duties on the importation of 
the necessaries of life rendered these statutes ne+ 
cessary. , 

By 5 Elizabeth, the justices of the peace have 
the. power to fix the rate of wages, and hours of 
work, of all mechanics ; and no person shall give 
more wages on pain of imprisonment for ten days, 
and the forfeiture of £5. And by 7G. 1c. 13, it 
is enacted that any contract by tailors for increased 
wages shall be void, and that the sessions shall ap- 
point the wages and hours of work, which all tai- 
lors and other workmen shall observe. No wonder 
that the submission of the tailors to such oppression, 
has given rise to the proverb that ‘‘ it takes nine tai- 
lors to make aman.’’ All these, and similar laws, 
experience has shown were attended with the most 
disastrous results. It is only in the statute books of 
England that the true history of our liberty is to be 
traced ; and could I here unfold them all to view; 
the interference of government with private pur- 
suits ; and the grinding extortion of the excise law, 
would inflame our hearts with the deepest indigna- 
tion. We can read in their general history some 
instances of revolt against this oppression. e de- 
light to think of the patriotism of Hampden in re- 
sisting the attempt of the crown to levy the duties 
of tonnage and poundage, and to impose ship money 
taxes. But Oh! could we read the thoughts of ago- 
ny, that scorpion-like have stung to madness, the 
feelings of thousands whose means of living have 
been cut off, by the interference of goverament 
with the industry of the nation; could we see the 
tears of wretchedness that have drenched the pillow 
the limbs that have rotted in the chains of the 
dungeon, and the withered forms that in Botany Bay 
are doomed to perpetual exile from their country 
for offences against the arbitrary, tyrannical, and 
unjust laws of trade and excise, we would bitterly 
curse the systems in which they have their origin.— 
‘* But this eternal blazon cannot be to ears of flesh 
and blood.’’ The poor pauper has no biographer. His 
sufferings are known only to his God. It has been 
through the attempts of government to protect indus- 
try that the English operatives have lost their real 
liberty, and become reduced to a condition more 





miserable than the slaves of the south. From their 
experience we have a solemn lesson to lean. Pow- 
er is harmless only in the hands of the people ; and 
the more of it that is given up by them to their rmu- 
lers, the more insecure is their freedom. Every 
connection between the state and certain trades to 
raise prices in the articles manufactured by them 
throws strength into the hands of the government, 
and drives other branches of business which are af- 








Heavy duties having been laid upon the importa- 


fected by such a connection to seek similar protec- 
tion. Hence a fictitious system is soon built up ;— 
and itis in the power of the government by the mo- 
ney which it derives from it; by the patronage 
which it creates, by the influence it obtains over 
these interested in its continuance, and by its capa- 
city to control prices, to do as it pleases. By the 
creation of one law hostile to the natural flow of 
trade, its course becomes uncertain. Like waters 
that have been dammed up, it will rush through hid- 
den holes and crevices ; additional laws become ne- 
cessary to control its natural freedom. These fail- 
ing to accomplish their ends, the most despotic and 
unjust measures are applied. Minor interests must 
give way. Strong, powerful, selfish, and unprinci- 
pled combinations are formed to insure the enact- 
ment of any laws without regard to the rights of 
others. Those injured by such measures must also 
invoke the aid of government. Thus while the pow- 
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er of the government becomes strengthened, that of 
the people is weakened: It also leads to extrava- 
gance and debt on the part of the government. This 
again calls for further oppression, and further taxes 
upon the people. And to uphold the system and 
protect it from the spirit of free trade, many acts 
must be declared crimes, and be severely punished. 
As there is no great moral obligation felt by most 
men to observe these laws, and the inducements to | 
break them great and urgent, their violation must be 
frequent. This weakens respect for the laws, dead- | 
ens the conscience in keeping more natural obliga- 
tions, and corrupts the morals of the community.— 
More than one half of the prosecutions in England 
arise out of violations of such laws; and the great- 
est portion of crime, directly or indirectly, has its 
origin in this course. Again this general corruption 
of the morals of the people opens another door for 
the entrance of tyranny ; and nurses the most fearful 
enemy of liberty. 

This interference of government is the more dan- 
gerous because it recommends itself under the pre- 
tence of benefits to be conferred upon the individu- 
al. It forces his approbation of other laws ; misre- 
presents the cause of present embarrassment ; and 
through the promise of relief steals away the liberty 
of the people. An eminent jurist in speaking of the 

wer of the crown, says, “‘ An English monarch 
is now in no danger of being overborne, by either 
the nobility or the people. The instruments of pow- 
er are not perhaps so open and avowed as they for- 
merly were, and therefore are the less liable to 
jealous and invidious reflections ; but they are not 
the weaker upon that account. In short, our nation- 
al debt and taxes have also in their natural conse- 
quences, thrown such a weight of power into the 
executive scale of government, as we cannot think 
was intended by our patriot ancestors, who glorious- 
ly struggled for the abolition of the then formidable 
parts of the prerogative, and by an unaccountable 
want of foresight, established this system in its stead. 
The entire collection and management of so vast a 

venue, being placed in the hands of the crown, 

11s given rise to such a multitude of new officers, 
created and removable at the royal pleasure, that 
have extended the influence of government to 

y corner of the nation,—which gives the exe 

( sower sO persuasive an energy with respect 
to persons themselves, and so prevailing an in- 
teres: with their friends and families as will amply 
make amends for the loss of external prerogative ? 
Can we doubt that similar measures would produce 
similar results here? By establishing high protec- 
tive tariffs, immense revenues are thrown into the 
hands of the government. Numerous officers must 
be appointed to collect and disburse them. Great 
favoritism can be shown in this. Splendid schemes 
of internal improvement are undertaken. All the 
business and industry of the country are influenced 
by the action of government, which becomes a tu- 
cleus to attract and fasten the obedience of all.— 
One class being favored with protection, others cla- 
mor for like priviliges. If the manufacturer must 
be secured by heavy duties, the merchants must 
have a bank, the farmers rail-roads and canals; and 
every interest a ‘‘ teat to suck.’? Hence the govern- 
ment becomes absolute. It can control prices and 
trade, and consequently the actions of individuals. 
Through bought presses and demagogues it urges 
the people to ask still further protection, thereby to 
enable it to obtain more power. But in spite of all 
this assistance, foreign labor still interferes, and 
when no other measures can protect the proprietors 
of large factories they conspire with the govern- 
ment to reduce the wages of their workmen. So it 
ever has been in other countries where government 
has interfered in any branch of business, and so would 
be here. That our liberties have been in great dan- 
ger from this quarter, the following letter, written by 
Thomas Jefferson to Governor Giles, of Virginia, 
26th Dec. 1825, and less than one year before his 


the earnings of one of thes@branches of industrY? | 
and that too the most depressed, and put them into 
the pockets of the other, the most flourishing of all. | 
Under the authority to establish post roads, they | 
claim that of cutting down mountains, for the con- | 
struction of roads, of digging canals, and aided by | 
a little sophistry on the words ‘‘ general welfare,’’ a | 
right to do not only the acts, to effect that, which are 
specifically enumerated and permitted, but whatever 
they shall think or pretend will be for the general 
welfare. And what is our resource for the preserva- 
tion of the Constitution ? Reason and argument? 
You might as well reason and argue with the marble 
columns encircling them. The representatives cho- 
sen by ourselves? They are joined in the combina- 
tion, some from incorrect ‘views of government, 
some from corrupt ones, sufficient voting together 


of only 1, 2, or 3, bold enough to go forward in de 

fiance.’ 
The only safe ground of our liberty is expressed 

by the declaration of independence in these words, 


the profits of any branch of labor to build up an- 
other, is a departure from the doctrines of our fa- 
thers. At common law private property cannot be 
taken for public uses without returning an equiva- 
lent. So by the Constitution of the United States. 
But by a protective tariff, taxes are levied upon cer- 
tain classes, not to support government, not for the 
public good, but for the Benefit of other classes, 
without the least remuneration. Is not this an inter- 
fering with the ‘‘pursuit of happiness,’’ to secure 
which, the declaration asserts, ‘‘ governments are 
instituted among men??? There is now arming in 
our midst a combination of individuals under the 
name of the ‘ home league,’’ who are ready to rush 
into the political arena, and strive to obtain the as- 
cendency, under the promise of protecting Ameri- 
can industry. Tariffs aré the surest means of bring- 
ing down prices, and injuring industry instead of 
rotecting it. Is not a diversion of labor from those 
ranches of business in which we have advantages 
over every other nation, to those in which other na- 
tions may perhaps have advantages over us, an inju- 
ry tolabor? Do not protective tariffs propose this ? 
Is not the very fact of asking for a tariff, an admis- 
sion that other nations have greater advantages for 
producing the article sought to be protected than we 
have? Will nota high protective tariff, to a certain 
extent, shut out foreign goods, and by disabling us 
from purchasing these goods, disable foreigners from 
buying our produce ? No nation can buy for any 
length of time, more than it sells. If Europe can- 
not sell to us, she cannot buy of us. Consequently 
the cotton that is now used by the greatest part of 
foreign nations, would be confined in this country, 
—we would have much more of it than we wanted ; 
and, of course, the price of it would be so low that 
the laborers and planters would be compelled to 
leave the business, and turn farmers. Consequently 
the market there for grain would be destroyed. In 
like manner, the tariff preventing foreign goods from 
coming in, would prevent the export of the surplus 
grain, about $12, 000,000 worth, per annum, toge- 
ther with the quantities that are now consumed ‘by 


that all men ‘‘ are endowed by their Creator with in England —— 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, banks of the north, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’”? Any mea- | duction to the ruin of the manufacturer; hence the 
sure of government which interrupts the ‘pursuit present appalling distress among the unemployed 
of happiness,” by levying heavy taxes for the bene- | operatives in the manufacturing districts, is to be 
fit of others, is Contrary to the fundamental spirit of referred to the ruin of trade, by that collapse which 
liberty—any law which diminishes the value of pro- always follows bank inflation, and not to dear bread, 
perty embarked in any kind of business, or reduces | as some of our soi disant philanthropists are so perti- 





our planters. ould not this confinement of grain 
in the country bring down the price of it? And 
while the farmers and planters were thus getting 


wages of their laborers, they would be compelled 
to pay much higher for their goods than they could 
be bought for of foreign nations. These depressed 
prices among farmers would drive them into the 





death, will show: 

« Dear Sir: I see, as you do, and with the deep- 
est affliction, the rapid strides with which the federal 
branch of our government is advancing towards the 
usurpation of all the rights reserved to the states, 
and the consolidation in itself of all powers, foreign 
and domestic, and that too by constructions which, 
if legitimate, leave no limit to their power.” Take 
together the decisions of the federal court, the 
doctrines of the President, and the misconstructions 
of the constitutional compact acted upon by the le- 
gislature of the federal branch, and it is but too evi- 
dent, that the three ruling branches of that depart- 
ment are in combination to strip their colleagues, 
the state authorities, of the powers reserved b m, 
and to exercise themselves all functions, foreign and 
domestic. Under the power to regulate commerce, 
they assume indefinitely that also over agriculture 
and manufactures, and call it regulation too, to take 





manufacturing business. Thus while they dimin- 
| ished the market for the mechanic, they would be 
increasing the quantity of goods, and this would 
bring down prices in that branch of business. Thus 
ep generally would come down not only as low, 
| but much lower, than they are abroad. 

I have stated these same arguments before, and I 
would not again repeat them, did I not meet in par- 
tizan papers unfair and sophistical arguments, to de- 
lude our farmers into the belief that a high tariff 
would protect American industry. May not the ef- 
forts of the ‘* home league ”’ party be to bring down 
the price of labor and provisions to such a low ebb, 
that our manufacturers will be able to realize im- 
mense profits for a few years? Until they are ena- 
bled to meet?the above arguments, they should! be 
distrusted. Let our farmers be cautious of these 
men, and follow the precept of Scripture, ‘be just 
and fear not.’’ New-York, Dec. 1841. 
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Tue EnewuisH Corn Laws, no Excuse For 

CoOUNTERVAILING DutTies—A PLEA For 

INCIDENTAL PROTECTION TO OUR MAnv- 
FACTURING INDUSTRY. 





BY SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 





Ir is gratifying in this age of wheat circulars and 
other ultra free trade expedients, to find that one of 
free trade’s well informed advocates, Mr. Jansen, of 
New-York, concurs with us in opinion, that the 
**corn laws of England do not materially injure our 
farming interests ;”’ while the high prices they keep 


up there, is entirely ‘favorable to the success of our 


own mechanics.’ 
We fully agree with Mr. Jansen, that it is to that 


to out number the sound parts, and with moa ae de fiasuos fr of the credit system, by the aid of bank 


issues from 1833 to 1836, to which those heavy im- 
portations from England and France are to be ag- 
cribed, and not to the reduction of duties under our 
compromise act. The same result has been produced 
the medium of the joint stoek 
their favors stimulated over pro- 


naciously determined to believe. 

The fact that all the nations on the continent of 
Europe and the United States, are now manufactur. 
ing for themselves, is an argument in favor of the 
British corn laws. If England cannot sell her ma- 
nufactures abroad, should she not do all in her power 
to increase the home market, by stimulating and 

rotecting her agriculture? but after all that has 
eee said about the suicidal ang | of England in 
imposing a duty on foreign corn, the law seems of 
late to have no other effect than that of keeping the 
corn in bond until the country needs it most, when it 
is always admitied in gross at a nominal duty of one 
shilling per quayter. 

It is not true that the free admission of foreign com 
into England would promote the sale of her manufac- 
tures abroad, to any considerable extent, as the im- 

ortation of corn from the continent is always fol- 
bued by an export of coin, which is generally 
attended with panic and alarm to the bank of Eng- 
land; this in turn presses both bankers and manufac- 
turers, causing them to call for their dues in the 
United States. If it is asked why we cannot pay our 
debt to England in bread stuffs, we reply it is be- 
cause she can buy cheaper of Poland and Russia, 
where the labor of cultivation is done by serfs, and 
not by freemen enjoying the luxuries of high civili- 
zation. 

We are not among the number of those who give 
no other reasons for advocating measures of domestic 
protection, than that of countervailing foreign re- 
strictions; we feel that we have a much better and 
more Christian ground of defence, when we do it to 
carry out the most precious principles of the consti- 
tution; we mean the equality of our republican in- 
stitutions. We would protect the manufacturer only 
that he may pay such liberal wages to his operatives 
as will enable them to show forth those fruits of good 
living which honor humanity, and which are rarely 
ever attained by correspondent classes in monarch 
cal governments. 

Mr. Jansen’s argument that cheap labor cannot 
compete with well paid labor, if both are alike free 
and unprotected, is good as far as it goes; but thal 
gentleman is too intelligent to pretend that the mo 
live power, the loom and the jenny, will go any 


very little for their products, and diminishing the | slower because the tender is poorly paid; hence ou 


plea for that boon to our industry which well paid 
labor requires, to enable us to compete with the 
cheaper labor of the old world. But we ask no more 
protection than that which is incidentally given by 
our revenue bill, being as fully convinced as Mr. 
Jansen, that a high protective tariff is one of those 
devices of inflation, which only begets that feverish 
stimulous which ends in too much competition, ove 
production, bankruptcy and ruin. 

There is another advantage aside from cheap 
bor, that the English manufacturer has over 
American, which is perhaps paramount to every 
other; we mean a cheaper currency and cheapet 
capital. It has been said by a late writer on bank: 
ing, that in the city of New-York, where money's 
much cheaper than it is south or west, the most 
not the only favored customers of the banks there, 
are those who keep large deposits, making thelt 
borrowings cost them from 10 t9 14 per cent. pet 
annum; and this is during the intermission of bank 
on when that paroxysm occurs, the brokers on!f 

now how much it costs a poor borrower to pay his 
note. It is true that much of the capital © 
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country is invested at honest 7 per cent., but it is 
principally on bond and mortgage, where real es- 
tate has been sold at from 10 to 100 per cent. above 
its cash value. 

Mr. Calhoun insists that the want of a sound cur- 
rency is almost the only obstacle in the way of our 
mechanical success. Admit it to be so; it is no ar- 
gument why the manufacturer should be deprived 
also of that trifling boon to his industry which our 
present tax for revenue incidentally gives him. The 
coming year, if Providence is propitious, there will 
be a larger surplus of grain both in Europe and 
America than perhaps was ever before known in a 
single year. Pork has already from over-production 
touched the lowest price ever known in our sea-port 
towns. Hence there will be a great stimulus to the 
varying and extending of our mechanical industry. 
But on that account will the most ultra advocates of 
free trade say that we ought to be deprived of the 
incidental protection of our revenue bill? we think 
not. 

Europe has generally more corn to sell than we 
have; but should England consent to take what we 
have to spare on account of our indebtedness, and to 
save her coin from going to the continent, the quan- 
tity she will want after one favorable harvest will be 
little indeed. 

The only argument we now find in favor of ex- 
clusive free trade at this time, is the fact that our 
manufacturers have little to fear from abroad, now 
that we are no longer able to import. Our cotton is 
aiready mortgaged ; all our bank devices are in bad 
repute in England, and state stocks have become 
both at home and abroad, ‘‘a jest, a bye-word and 
ashow.”’ 


Waterloo, Nov. 21, 1841. 


{For the Northern Light.] 


REMARKS ON MR. JANSEN’S NUMBERS ON 
THE TARIFF. 








BY D.B. STOCKHOLM. 





The writer has read with attention and interest the 
numbers of Mr. Jansen on the Tariff, which have 
appeared in your paper. They are ingenious, but, 
in my opinion, many of his positions are unte- 
nable and his conclusions erroneous. 

How, (asks Mr. J.) do, restrictions on impor- 

tations by the European nations, affect our farmers? 
Many of them suppose that they are hostile to their 
interests ; but the reverse is directly the case. ‘‘ If 
foreign nations will throw their goods upon us, and 
refuse to take from us our only means of payment,— 
“our PRODUCE,” they must take up with the 
consequences,—and that is more ruinous to them- 
selves than to us. When they have trusted us as 
long as they dare, they will stop the importation, and 
insist upon payment—we will tell them we will pay 
when we can sell our grain. They may sue our 
merchants, and cause great distress in the mercan- 
ile community ; but they themselves will suffer 
equally.’’ Concede every word of the above to be 
correct, what consolation is that to the American 
farmer, or in what way is it to benefit him? Sup- 
pose all the manufacturing nations of Europe, and 
allthe American merchants were ruined, would that 
‘for! a market to the American farmer? What 
are the results of excessive importations? First, all 
our exchangeable articles are exported, when these 
we exhausted, specie is shipped so long as it.can be 
obtained, —when our country is drained of this, the 
tmaining balance is still demanded. The importer 
presses the jobber, the jobber the retail merchant, 
ani the retail merchant his customers, THE FAR- 
xeas—for it is well known that the “credit sys- 
tem” universally prevails here. 

But the evil stops not here. The exportation of 
specie has emptied the vaults of our banks, and self- 
preservation compels them to call in their debts, and 
‘odiminish their circulation. Money becomes scarce, 
limes hard, and embarrassment and distress pre- 
vail among the producing classes. With an abun- 
dance of produce, the farmer finds himself without 
amarket. Those who lately were eager to purchase, 
are without money, and are unable todo so. The 
merchant will not receive it in payment of debts— 
the same remark will apply to the mechanic, except 
{oa limited extent ; and although in fact possessed of 
much real wealth, he finds himself unable to pay even 
debts of small amount. 

ch are the inevitable results of excessive impor- 
lations. This is not poetry, but sober history— 
known to be so by hundreds if not thousands el 
readers—for they are yet smarting under its effects 

Xcessive importations have proved a curse to our 
Country—they have caused the ruin of tens of thou- 
sands of our most enterprising and valuable citizens 
~and among the number may be found not a few of 
our farmers, 


.|the quantity of produce enhances the value of the 


The English corn Jaws are injurious to their man- 
ufacturers, and may ultimately prove so to their land- 
holders; but thus far, the result has proved highly 
advantageous to the latter. 

Our manufacturers certainly have no reason to 
complain of them; and our farmers would not, if 
manufactures were properly encouraged in the Uni- 
ted States. 

The American farmer well knows that he must 
depend u the home market for prosperity. He 
asks not for high, but for REMUNERATING PRI- 
ces. And these he wishes to secure permanently. 

In ordinary seasons, Europe can purchase enough 
of the — articles of necessity for the supply of 
its inhabitants. It needs not our surplus staples. 

What then becomes our interest and duty? Com- 
mon sense tells us to produce little more than will 
be necessary for our own consumption. As yet, too 
large a portion of our population are engaged in ag- 
riculture. It is a favorite pursuit; and so long as 
we have the finest of lands, which can be obtained 
at prices almost nominal, there will be no want of 
farmers in the United States. 

The rest of our population must be engaged in 
~ agee te *, — and the mechanic arts. 

e speak of t rain growing regions, or, 
in other words, the free tnas. iA tic 

Europe strives to become independent of us; and 
we must endeavor to become independent of Europe 
for the prime articles of necessity. 

Our merchants, as is well known, are for the most 
part in a state of dependence upon those of England; 
and not a few of them are at their mercy. 

The bank of England controls the money market 
of the United States ; and the states are at this day 
indebted to European capitalists about two hundred 
millions of dollars. 

How are these enormous debts to be paid? Not, 
clearly, by excessive importations ; for that will be 
only augmenting the evil. It will only add fuel to 
the flame. Our numerous banks doubtless do afford 
too great facilities to our importers. How is the 
eviltobe remedied? By a permanent system, which 
shall render these importations unprofitable ; or, in 
other words, by a tariff, which shall enable the 
American manufacturer successfully to compete 
with foreigners in our own market. At this day, if 
the writer is correctly informed, a very large amount 
of importations in the United States are on foreign 
account. Our market is glutted with their goods. 

Oh, but they are cheap. True ; but what conso- | 
lation is there to the farmer if his produce will not, 
buy them, except at sacrifices which must prove 
ruinous to himself ? 

It is like placing him near copious fountains with 
the cup of Tantalus, with which he can get no wa- 
ter. The expense of his establishment absorbs the 
produce of his farm. 

It is not ‘fictitious systems’? which enable the 
foreign manufacturer to flood our market with his 
wares. The “ sweepings’’ of his factory are sold 
here for what they will bring. They are sold here, 
instead of the cddential productions of our own 
manufacturers. 


It is a great mistake to suppose these protecting 
duties injure our farmers, or any other portion of our 
citizens except the importers. He alludes to the 
people of the grain growing regions. 

nder a high tariff, the people of those regions 
ever did and ever will prosper; and the reasun is 
obvious. The price they pay for home manufactures 
bears no proportion to the enhanced value of their 





uce. - 
He appeals tothe experience of the grain growi 
agriculturists for the correctness of the sition 
When the farmer prospers, other classes feel it im- 
mediately. The manufacturer, the mechanic, the 
artisan, the common laborer, all find full and advan- 
tageous employment; nd the stores of the mer- 
chants are crowded with customers ready and wil- 
ling to purchase, aye, and to pay, too, for his wares. 
The true policy is then to encourage domestic 
manufactures; and if the interests of the South did 
not forbid it at present, it should be done by high 
protecting duties. The consumer pays these duties, 
and he does it willingly; for he knows it to be his 
interest to do so. 


But a high tariff does not amount to a prohibition. 
Conceded. Still, it enables the home manufacturer 
successfully to meet the foreigner in our market. 
Jt causes the business of manufacturing to become 
profitable, and withdraws from agriculture and com- 
merce a portion of their capital, and by diminishing 


whole. : 

Excessive importations injure the manufacturer; 
and over production produces, in a degree, the same 
effect. 








facturer obtains his bread cheaper ; but he finds the 
market for his wares diminjshed. The farmer pur- 
chases no superfluities ; he merely buys necessaries, 
and as few of these as possible. 

Under the present European system, the people of 
the grain growing districts cannot expect a market 
in this region for their surplus staples. The table 
of Mr. J. shows that England requires only a small 
portion of it; and the same remark will apply to the 
other nations of Euro The true policy is to di- 
minish the quantity with all our efforts. Such is the 
passion of the American people for agricultural pur- 
suits that we shall always have a surplus; and that 
surplus will continue to increase with the improve- 
ment of the western states. Sound policy, therefore, 
requires the encouragement of domestic manufac- 
tures. Here we agree. The people of the eastern 
and middle states certainly possess great advantages 
for manufacturing ; and all they ask is the same en- 
couragement which is extended to those’ of other 
nations to enable them to do it successfully. Of 
those advantages they are fully aware, and intend to 
avail themselves of them. Looking to the interests 
of our brethren of the South, the writer is not the ad- 
vocate of a high tariff. He asks only for the manu- 
facturer a fair profit. This he has a right to&xpect, 
and this he must have. B tly diminishing our 
imports, we shall be enabled to pay the immense 
debt we owe to Europe, and render our country less 
dependent upon European capitalists.’’ is is 
‘‘a consummation devoutly to be wished ;”? and it 
should not be lost sight of for a moment by the peo- 

le of the United States. The writer does not be- 
ieve such a debt to foreign capitalists a public 
blessing ; and yet, he believes the money has for 
the most part been well expended. It will in the 
end greatly benefit the nation; but let it be paid as 
soon as possible. With our immense means, we 
should not be the debtors—but the creditors of other 
nations. And if blessed with a continuance of peace 
under a wise policy, such will ere long be the result. 

Our internal improvements have cost immense 
sums; but for the most part, they have been well ex- 
pended. They have opened the way for an internal 
commerce, the magnitude of which can scarcely be 
imagined, nor its value estimated; and at the same 
time, by affording an easy and rapid communication, 
they have greatly added to the national strength. The 
wealth of this nation, notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tages under which we have labored for many years 
past, is rapidly increasing. Our march to wealth, 
power Ba greatness is ONWARD; and with the 
continued blessings of a beneficent Providence, on- 
ward we shall go in spite of all the obstacles which 
shall be thrown in our way by foreign rivalry or mis- 
management at home. 

The views of the writer may be erroneous. He 
makes no pretensions to infallibility. In imparting 
them to his fellow citizens, he only performs a duty. 
He is wedded to no system; he is biased to no pre- 
judices; but holds himself open to conviction upon 
all meee. , 

r currency is one of great importance; 
but with pad it is forbidden ground. He does not 
therefore feel at liberty to examine the opinions of 
Mr. J. in regard to banks and banking. He hopes, 





| however, that the interdiction will soon be removed, 


and then your columns will be open to a full and free 
discussion of these difficult and highly important 
subjects. 

P.S. It is said in the newspapers that the people 
of these states have paid, within a few years past to 
England, EIGHTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS for 
the article of iron alone. This immense sum would 
have been saved to the nation if the manufacture of 
iron had been properly encouraged in the United 
States. 

Ithaca, Dec. 1841. 





[For the Northern Light.} 
ON THE NECESSITY OF PROTECTING Manvu- 
FACTURES AND THE IMPORTANCE OF A 
HOME MARKET FOR AGRICULTURAL Pro- 
DUCE. 





BY DANIEL CHIPMAN. 





THE necessity of protecting American Manufac- 
tures by the imposition of higher duties on import- 
ed articles coming in competition with them, has 
become more apparent since we have n to feel 
the effects of the compromise act, so called, and, 
within a year past, the subject has been more fully 
Sonal, than at any previous time since the pas- 
TS Secunia is tahgort: tas hia J 

In discussing subject, i ly been 
considered, that the necessity of protecting ) Prove 
can manufactures, arises in part from our want of 
skill and capital to compete with the British man- 








If the market is glutted with produce the manu- 





ufactures, but principally from the exclusion of our 
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agricultural produce from the British ports ; and 
that if a free trade could be established between all 
nations, our manufactures avould soon prosper, and 
the condition of the world would be greatly im- 
proved. 


We have dwelt upon the ancient restrictions up- 
on commerce both foreign and internal—in France 
and England—by which the people were oppressed 
and impoverished. To prevent a scarcity of grain, 
the exportation of it was prohibited ; and in France 
the transportation of it from one province to another 
was frequently forbidden under severe penalties.— 
The government also monopolized many branches 
of commerce. And we have witnessed with great 
satisfaction, the removal of these restrictions by 
which the condition of the people was so greatly im- 
proved, and these nations so rapidly advanced in 
wealth and power. Many have been thus led to be- 
lieve, that if all restrictions and burdens upon com- 
merce, including those imposed for the protection of 
manufactures, were removed, it would be highly 
beneficial toall. But, I fear if the experiment were 
made, it might prove injurious to all nations, though 
not in the same degree to all. 1 would before try- 
ing the experiment, therefore, ascertain if practi- 
cable, what effect it would have on the American 
manufactures ; whether they could be sustained, and 
if not, how would the agricultural interest and of 
course every other interest of the country be affected. 


Manufactures, I believe, have never been prose- 
cuted to any considerable extent, in any country 
without protection ; I have therefore said that an at- 
tempt to ot them without protection is an ex- 
periment. Yet, fortunately for the country, I hope 
it may be, we are not wholly without experience 
to aid us in ascertaining what must be the result of 
the experiment. 

In the year 1837, there was so severe a pressure 
in England, that the woolen manufacturers, were 
compelled to dispose of their accumulated stock of 
cloths on hand at any price; and as we permitted 
their importation on the payment of moderate duties, 
they found they could dispose of them in New York 
at the least sacrifice. They accordingly imported 
them into New York, and sold them in such quan- 
tities, and at so low a price, that our manufacturers 
were extremely embarrassed, and many of them 
utterly ruined. And by the same operation, a bal- 
ance was created against us in favor of England, 
which distressed the whole country. Now if at that 
time there had been a free trade throughout the world, 
would that have protected the manufacturers, and 
the country against that injury? Clearly we should 
only have A exposed to suffer more severely, for 
the British merchants paid something more than reve- 
nue duties on their cloths. And under the system of 
free trade so strenuously contended for by many, 
must not the manufacturers in every country be con- 
stantly exposed to such sudden and unforseen im- 
portations. I have said unforseen, for I cannot per- 
ceive how they could ever be forseen and guarded 
against. No business can ever prosper if exposed 
to such violent shocks. It appears tu me therefore, 
that no nation will ever attempt to introduce manu- 
factures, without affording them an adequate pro- 
tection. Nor do I believe any nation, as well adapt- 
ed to agriculture and manufactures asare the United 
States, will ever fail of sustaining her manufactures; 
for if our factories be closed, and the hands which 
are employed in them return to the business of agri- 
culture, and thus instead of being consumers, be 
come the producers of provisions; and if in addi- 
tion to this, the wool-grower finding no market for 
his wool be compelled to change his business of 
raising sheep, to the raising of provisions, where 
will the farmer find a market for his agricultural 
produce? In Great Britain, whose ports will soon be 
open to our agricultural produce, I am aware will 
be the answer readily given by that class of our fel- 
low citizens, who have long since discovered, and 
condescended to inform the world, that we are, be- 
yond all comparison, the greatest, the wisest, and 
above all the most free and enlightened people on 
the face of the earth—that our light already begins 
to shine across the Atlantic, and to dispel the clouds 
of ignorance which has rested upon Europe for cen- 
turies—that they already begin to look to the west 
for light, equally in the science of political econo- 
my, as they look to the east for the morning light, 
and will soon speak as familiarly of the western 
light, as we do of the northern light ; and then will 
all restrictions and restraints be removed, and the 
whole world become one loving brotherhood of free- 
thinkers and free-traders. But after all this truly 
American boasting, which can affect nothing but 
the Amercan character, Great Britain will probably 
continue in her course, preferring as her guide, the 

more clear and unvarying light of experience, to 





the more flickering and fitful western light, especi- 
ally since she has so long and so highly prospered 
under a continued system of protection to her ag- 
riculture, manufactures and commerce. 

But suppose Great Britain open her ports to our 
agricultural produce—they will then be open also, 
to the produce of the neighboring continent of Eu- 
rope, and that can be afforded at a lower price 
than ours. And will it be deemed a wild conjec- 
ture to say that a spring would be given to agri- 
culture on that continent, by which the quantity of 
produce would be increased and the price reduced. 
At any rate we could never have a market for our 
produce in England, except in a time of scarcity 
throughout Europe. And what would be the value 
of such market, which could serve only to disturb 
the calculations of the farmer? Such a market we 
had, between the close of the revolutionary war, 
and the commencement of the last European war; 
during which time agriculture was so depressed, as 
to distress the whole country. 


The European war continued 20 years, during 
which time we had a steady market for our pro- 
duce at a high price, and the country advanced in 
wealth, beyond all former example. But after the 
close of the war, in the year 1814, we again suffer- 
ed from the want of a market for our agricultural 
produce ; yet not so severely as before the war, 
for, in the meantime manufactures had been intro- 
duced, by means of which we had a home market 
for a considerable part of our agricultural produce ; 
and by reason of the protection of manufactures, 
which the government from time to time provided, 
they were so rapidly extended that in a few years, 
we had a home market for nearly all our produce in 
productive seasons ; so that when an unproductive 
season occurred, there was a great deficiency, and 
we imported large quantities of flour and grain from 
Europe. And if the government had not with- 
drawn her protection from manufactures, we should 
before this have had a home market for all our agri- 
cultural produce, by which agriculture would have 
prospered, and with it the whole country,; for expe- 
rience has taught us that if we find the condition 
of our agriculture, we learn the condition of the 
whole country. 

No country can prosper while there is a constant 
fluctuation in the price of commodities; and no 
class in the community are so much depressed by it 
as the farmers. They have not sufficient capital to 
keep theircrops on hand; but must dispose of them 
annually at a remunerating price, or they are em- 
barrassed, and compelled to curtail their farming 
operations. 

This has been strikingly verified in Vermont.— 
In one of the years between 1785 and 1790, there 
was so great a surplus of wheat, and it was so value- 
less for the want of a market, that it was the com- 
mon horse-feed throughout the greater part of the 
state; and the second year after that, there was a 
most distressing scarcity of bread. 

So long as we depend upon a foreign market for 
our surplus produce, prices must fluctuate to ex- 
tremes, for there will always be a fluctuation both 
in the demand and the supply ; but ina home market, 
there can be no essential variation in the demand, 
and if there be a variation in the supply,it must arise 
from a more or less abundant crop; so that the far- 
mer will receive nearly the same amount for his crop 
whether it be short, or abundant. I say nearly the 
same amount, for we know by the laws of trade that 
a surplus of one twentieth, may reduce the price 
one half—so that the farmer in one year might not 
be able to obtain so much for one hundred bushels 
of grain, as in, another year he would obtain for 
fifty. But in so extensive a country as this, itcan- 
not be ascertained whether there be a surplus in sea- 
son to produce this effect. 

It seems then that the high importance of a home 
market for our agricultural produce, must be obvi- 
ous to all; and will any one point out the means, 
by which it can be procured, except by the exten- 
sion of our manufactures ? 

Ripton, Vt., Nov. 23, 1841. 





CORN LAWS. 





Great Britain has been compared to a ship at sea, 
short of provisions, and not allowed to touch at any 
port where provisions may be had. But her case is 
even worse than this; for, though her crew are kept 
on short allowance, her ward-room officers are faring 
sumptuously every day, while those very officers 
are they who will not let hertouch at any port where 
provisions may be had, because the majority of them 
are pursers, and have themselves the selling of the 
short allowance to the crew, all the dearer for being 





short.—Mrs. Loudon’s Philanthropic Economy. 





Agriculture. 


[For the Northern Light. 
NOTES FROM MY DIARY. 








BY C. N. BEMENT. 





I have kepta ‘‘ diary,’’ or journal, of the ‘‘ do- 
ings’? on my farm for the last six years, wherein 
every thing of importance relating thereto is care- 
fully noted ; and more particularly wherein experi- 
ments are tried, as without my ‘‘ notes ’’ they would 
be of little use. It is the detail and correctness that 
give to experiments, whether favorable or unfavora- 
ble, their intrinsic value. Should the following 
meet approbation, I may occasionally furnish others. 


GERMINATION OF SEEDS. 


In order to hasten germination, | soak my man- 
gel wurtzel and beet seeds in hot water, and keep 
them warm for four or five days previous to deposit- 
ing them in the ground, then draw off the water, 
and to make them sow easier, I have generally 
sprinkled and rolled them in plaster of Paris. One 
year I tried on a part, lime in powder, and to my 
surprise, fhat oy which was limed came up some 
days earlier than that rolled in plaster, and that 
which was, rolled in plaster came upa few days 
before that which was only soaked. The former 
kept the lead in color, size, and luxuriant growth, 
throughout the season. 

In 1840, after soaking the seeds of my sugar beets 
in warm water four days, and draining off the wa- 
ter, I rolled a part in air slacked lime in powder; 
which, besides furnishing an alkali, has a great af- 
finity for carbonic acid, which appears to be neces- 
sary to be extracted from the starch before it can be 
made soluble, and which produces heat by concen- 
tration of the oxygen and carbon when being ex- 
tracted. After the seeds were thoroughly dampened 
and drained, I sprinkled them with the powder of 
lime, and kept them damp by the use of a small 
watering pot, for five or six days; at the end of 
which time they had become plump, and when de- 
posited in the ground they were not long in pushi 
through their seed leaves, healthy, upright, on. 
dark green in color, and the plant healthy and vigo- 
rous. The reasons why | preferred lime were its 
cheapness, and the affinity of quick-lime for carbon- 
ic acid. As to its alkaline properties, soda would 
probably be much more powerful, but lime seemed 
to be the more powerful, and that which had pro- 
duced the most effect in the experiments of M. 
Poyen and others, in reference to the same matter. 
The seed was kept damp until sown, as the dry pow- 
der would be apt to injure the vitality ; and seeds 
do not suit well to have their dormant powers brought 
into action without being sustained, for if far ad- 
vanced and severely checked, such a course might 
destroy life altogether. 

My attention was first drawn to this subject in 
1837, by one of my neighbors, who tried the expe- 
riment on his corn and potatoes with singular suc- 
cess. His field of corn was noticed by every one 
who passed it, as being of a much darker color, and 
maintaining a much more healthy appearance than 
any: other crop in the neighborhood; and his cy 
was better, and ‘the grain superior to that of his 
neighbors. It will be recollected that the year of 
1837 was a very unpropitious season for corn. He 
applied it in the hill, where the seed was planted. 
Jt is to seeds containing albumen, principally in the 
form of starch, that it will be of most benefit.— 
Hence the propriety of rolling wheat in lime before 
sowing it. ' 

For the last two years I have been in the practice 
of using a composition for my corn, which I have 
found very beneficial. I applied it as soon as the 
_— appeared above ground, and again after the 

rst hoeing.« It consisted of one part slacked lime, 
one part of ashes, and one part of plaster, well mix- 
ed together, and gt the same as plaster on the 
hill. Since using this composition I have moodle, beat 
troubled with the grub or cut worm; and even the 
crows have not thought proper to trouble me. 

Three Hills Farm, Jan., 1842. 


{For the Northern Light.] 
WINTER IN THE COUNTRY. .. 








BY WILLIAM BACON. 





Poets have recorded, in swelling numbers, the 
beauties of spring, when nature awakes from ber 
dormancy and spreads her treasures of flowers over 
the lap of bridal earth—the muses have done tribute 
to summer with her sultry suns and genial showers, 





her leafy forests and her wavy fields, her evenings al 
tranquil serenjty and her morning dews,—the lyre 
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has been waked in behalf of inspiring autumn, with 
her golden fruit dropping, like man in the midst of 
his glory, upon the turfy element whence it origina- 
ted,—to its russet fields, its variegated forests, its 
swelling streams, its clear and salubrious atmos- 
phere, its stars, appearing in night's blue firmament 
with newly burnished billeney, as if to look more 
effectually on the decay of waning nature; but who 
of all the disciples of the nine, have ever dwelt in 
melting rhapsodies on the loveliness of winter, the 
cold child of the north, and the mother of tempests? 
When has even prosing stupidity given one smiling 
expression of rapure to its delights? Its horrors 
have been depicted ‘‘ in story and in song,”’ in strains 
that might bring tears from the eyes of the fur clad 
inhabitant of polar regions, whose very existence is 
quietly domiciled in icebergs, and with an empha- 
sis that would seem to give assurance, that the gloo- 
my picture possessed no cheering shades—that her 
skies were overspread with huge masses of impene- 
trable clouds, through which no ray of sunshine 
could ever penetrate to cheer the dull cold minds of 
earth.—that nature had shrouded herself so deep in 
habiliments of woe, that like the matron of old, she 
refused to be comforted, because her beautiful things 
had passed away. 

Why this season should be anticipated with the 
gloomy forebodings which so often, indeed almost 
invariably occur, is, to us a paradox. Though its 
touchings of fancy are sometimes gloomily arrayed, 
inthe main, it is worthy of anoble place in the cata- 
logue of seasons. So says the school boy, who 
watches with rapture the first approach of boreal 
winds, the heralds of frozen lakes and fettered ri- 
vers, on which he may pass the long, moonlit eve- 
nings in performing the skater’s ‘‘ fantastic tricks.” 
So says the amorous swain and blooming belle, with 
rosy cheek, rendered fairer by the salutations of 
northern breezes, as they amorously contemplate 
those ice breuking, love creating appendages of a 
New England winter, ‘‘the singing school,’’ re- 
nowned from ancient times as Cupid’s favorite haunts, 
from whence, though his arrows may fly at random, 
they are sure to hitthe mark. Thus responds the la- 
borer, for it brings relief from toil, and blunts the 
distraction of care, with which ‘‘ seed time and har- 
vest’ are sure to disturb his breast, and lower his 
physical nature. And thus proclaims the man of 
silvery hairs and wrinkled brow, forit gives him un- 
impeachable license to —— perplexity and be- 
take himself in quiet to his great arm chair, and 
home fireside, to regale on the fruits of honest in- 
dustry and virtuous thrift. To nature’s amateurs, 
those who love her in whatever attire she may array 
herself, it is an era in her history of peculiar inte- 
rest. The broad contrast between the rippling cur- 
rents of June and the ice bridges of December, and 
indeed in every thing over which the changes of 
seasons can operate, is interesting in the extreme.— 
How sublimely the dark heavy clouds roll over the 
atmosphere! With what impetuosity the moanin 
winds, sweep over the earth, now sighing Goel 
leafless branches, anon breathing mournful but sweet 
music in the bristling tops of the mountain pine, or 
the unyielding hemlock! How wpe they twist 
the falling snows in circling eddies, and pile it along 
the fences and by the forest in mountains with their 
depressions, their caverns, and exhausted waters, or 
leave it in waves over the fields with a precision 
which might induce a conjecture that Neptune had 
usurped the empire of land, as wellas water! Then, 
again, notice the still calm day, (for winter has such 
days,) the sun looks with the warmth of genuine 
sympathy from his southern throne, and seems almost 
to regret his departure to southern skies. Beneath 
his influence, the frost relaxes its vigor, roofs weep 
in showers of sunny gladness, the snow shrinks in 
its dimensions and sends a faint tribute to the little 
tll so thoroughly benumbed with frost, that its reani- 
mation seems a matter of forlorn hope; the soft 
breezes of the south come up with a mellowness 
which almost intimates that the springing of flowers 
isat hand ; the poultry again try the wing, and bathe 
the downy breasts in seas of air; the lowing herds 
send up a note of gladness, and bleating flocks re- 
spond to the sweet anthem; man walks forth again 
with dignified aspect; but alas! this bright day of 
calm and sunshine, is but the night, the resting time, 
the hour of repose of the elements. As the sun 
sinks to his couch behind the hills, light clouds in 
golden azure drest, extend themselves behind his 
wake, and as young night draws on, they take pos- 
session of the sky. How evenly they spread over 
its surface ! How dimly the stars are seen behind 
this canopy of almost fleecy whiteness! It gathers 
thicker ard the gems of night are obseured,—even 
the “ silvery moon,”’ the queen of the heavens, with 
reluctance exposes her half concealed features, as 
she appears to wade through seas of snow. Man, 
¢xhausted by the labors of a sunny day, an oasis in 


the season, goes to his repose, and the elements 
awake, the sleet rattling upon his windows, or the 
hail drops falling upon his roof and chasing each 
other with clamorous notes in their descent to earth, 
or the whisking music of falling snow escorted by 
the winds, awakes him to the assurance that “‘ cha 
which comes to all,’’ has come again; and with the 
coming dawn, he arouses to behold the wrathful fury 
of the winter storm pouring along the mountain and 
dancing over the vallies. What changes in a night! 
A new heavens have spread over us, and a new at- 
mosphere sustains them and urges on their object.— 
New drifts are piled about in every dodging place 
of winds, and old mountains of sleet and snow re- 
ceive liberal accessions. : 

It is not for man alone, to feel the sadness of the 
change. The feathery inhabitants of hisrealm, par- 
take with chilly indifference the bounties of his hand, 
or refuse in cold despair. The ox that has long 
known his owner, utters a sorrowing moan at his ap- 
proach, and shrinks from his accustomed kindness. 
The kine guard themselves alike from his invasion 
and the storm’s commotion,and rouse to their morn- 
ing’s repast with indifference bordering on death.— 
How desolating are the ravages of the boreal storm, 
and yet how frequent its occurrence. Well was it 
said in olden time, ‘‘ pray that your flight be not in 
the winter,’ for a four fold cheerlessness rests upon 
the traveller, who far from the home which his lov- 
ing wife makes dear, and from which the remem- 
brance of his lisping babes, brings up many a holy 
reminiscence, he must sit in cheerless apathy by the 
hearth of strangers, or pursue his lonely way, through 
‘* shapeless drifts ” the sport of elements which ere 
night-fall may waft his dirge. 

ut the storm subsides, the fury of the elements is 
assuaged, the clouds roll in the disordered confusion 
of a retreating army, over thesky; the sun peeps his 
golden face Them between broken ranks, and hope 
again lights up the aspect of despair that sat brood- 
ing on the countenance of man. He goes forth with 
team and shovel to his labor. The incumbent mass- 
es that extend before him and hide the fences from 
his view, yield at his effort, and a canal through snows 
or a pathway over drifts, crown his labors. Again 
the merry sound of jingling bells, and hearty laughs 
are heard. The festive young enjoy their winter 
luxury, the sleigh ride, and business flows in its ac- 
customed channel: all is life and animation. The 
sun smiles upon the scene, and clouds of silky soft- 
ness spread their light shadows over it. The upper 
regions of air assume a mildness that portends a 
thaw, and man, now accustomed to the sterner deal- 
ings of nature, dreads its approach. The heavens 
darken, and the sound of abundance of rain pro- 
claims its coming, almost with certainty; still the 
lower regions of air are held in icy coldness; but 
the frequent sound of ‘‘it moderates,’’ is heard by 
the listening group as they separate for the night, to 
while in fancy dreams their sleeping hours away ; 
and again a storm ensues, but it is attended with 
rustling winds, neither is the air whitened with span- 
gled snow flakes; but the rain descends, and on 
reaching the colder regions of the lower atmosphere, 
it congealsto ice. What abeautiful process! How 
brilliant the appearance when the breaking clouds 
disclose the morning sun! Every tree, and branch, 
and shrub, is rooted in a mail of ice, and droops un- 
der its burden, and the rays of the king of day, as 
they fall upon them, disclose a thousand images of 
diamonds, ‘‘ gold, silver, and all precious sub- 
stance.”” They look as though the treasures of earth 
had been collected, and hung in bold relief to dis- 
play their beauties; and as the gentle breeze gives 
them motion, by every transition they are reflected 
in new light, and rendered more beauteous still. Has 
winter in the country nocharms? Can a heart which 
never beat warm in admiration of nature,—one as 
cold as the ice that surrounds a heart encased in ada- 
mant,—look on such a scene without offering raptu- 
rous notes of admiration? Can the bright flowers of 
spring, or the maturing fruit of summer, or the ripe- 
ness of autumn, adorn the vegetable world with more 
beauty than it now possesses / 

But the fluctuating scenery of winter, is soon 
changed. What a fitful emblem of life? The ice 
falls from the forest, the orchard and garden, and 
cold, the legitimate son of the north, exerts its influ- 
ence under a serene, cloudless sky. He brings the 
hoar frost, and caps the mountain tops with a bright 
similitude of frosty ages, or dispensing his booty 
with liberal hand, strews it every where, leaving in- 
numerable spangles in the air, to reflect brilliancy 
from the orb of day. But like the gourd of the an- 
cient prophet, these rare gems of the air are usually 
of short duration. They come in a night, and un- 
less in some elevated region, they perish when the 
sun comes up. Yet they are pleasing, lovely to look 


has its uses. The hard frost which penetrates deep 
into the earth, performs a labor for man, which he 
might labor in vain to accomplish. How it breaks 
the obstinate particles, toa depth which the eee 
cannot penetrate, and on which the spade could have 
no effect, and reduces them to forms subservient to 
the growth of herbs and trees, for the use of man 
ant his beast, and at the same time changes their po- 
sition, so that they may apply new surfaces to new 
services. Without this action, comparative sterility 
would ensue. 

Winter is valuable to man, as a season which in- 
vites his herds and flocks to the fold, and renders 
them more particularly the subjects of his care and 
attention. It is then that his kindness subdues the 
roughness of their nature, and they learn from him 
the proud lessons of docility and gratitude. 

It should be appreciated as a season for social pri- 
vileges. He who said ‘‘it is not good for man to be 
alone,”’ has placed him in communities where mutual 
benefits may result from mutual efforts. Here, he 
may exercise the qualities of mind,in a manner salu- 
tary to himself and beneficial to others, learning, 
and at the same time, teaching all that come within 
his influence. The long evenings of winter furnish 
rich facilities for the promotion of this object; and 
the many associations widely disseminating over our 
country and spreading with its growth, with a ratio 
that says clearly, that they are a part of it, offer am- 
ple cause why he should bestir himself, literally and 
scientifically, as well as exercise physical action. 

To the young, it is a golden seaso,; for thought.— 
With many of the beauties of the naturs! world shut 
out from vision, with a freedom from care and per- 
plexity, which will be consequential to later years, 
they have nothing to hinder, and every thing to in- 
duce them to apply it to the best advantage—to plow 
deep the fields of thought, and spread wide the seeds 
of observation. And for every effort in this mental 
culture, in due time they will bring home the harvest, 
if they faint not. 

Mount Osceola, Nov. 30, 1841. 





ExTRACTS FROM A COMMUNICATION FROM 
Stmon Brown, DATED AT WASHINGTON 
Ciry, To THE EpiroR oF THE FARMER’S 
MontTuiy Visitor. 





IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS. 

Since the commencement of the present century, 
both the theory and the practice of agriculture have 
assumed various new shapes. The natural tenden- 
cies to improvement, in a new and flourishing coun- 
try like ours, have undoubtedly been accelerated by 
some national events. The Jast wardid more for us, 
perhaps, in the way of agricultural improvement, 
than we should otherwise have done for ourselves in 
three or four times as many years as the war contin- 
ued. Commerce and manufactures being checked, 
the attention of thousands was turned to primitive 
employments. Among this multitude were man 
individuals of learning, science, and great theoreti- 
cal knowledge. Unaccustomed to hard labor, such 
as the farmer’s is, their energies were constantly ex- 
erted to seek out new modes of saving labor. All 
around them caughtthe stimulus. Their efforts awa- 
kened a new impulse in the practical farmers, and 
hence there grew up a general and lasting interest 
on the subject, which has elicited many of the im- 
provements which we now enjoy. 

Another cause of improvement has been, that for 
many years, the price of all agricultural products 
has given a sufficient assurance that the soil, when 





properly cultivated, will not only repay the labor 
mw os upon it, but will afford a sure and hand- 
some profit. The change in the style, finish, and 
convenience of agricultural implements has been 
truly wonderful. ‘The improvements in the plough, 
for instance, have been almost as great within the 
last twenty-five years, as between the plough of this 
time and the original idea of one, viz: the crotched 
limb of some ancient tree! The saving to the farm- 
er in the improvement of implements alone, I think 
equal to one-sixth of the whole amount of labor— 
one day out of six saved! 


DIGNITY OF THE FARMER. 


But the fact most cheering to the farmer must be 
in the great change which has been wrought in the 
public mind with regard io the dignity of the em- 
loyment. None now look upon it as secondary. 
Sti 1, the erroneous sentiment which so long 
vailed, has some portion of its old leaven left 
The farmer, with his clear judgment, and morals un- 
corrupted by the hot-bed vices of populous towns, 
should be found in greater numbers in our national 
councils and legislative halls—oftener the arbiter of 
litigated suits, and the framer of our laws. Butas 








upon ; we behold them, and they are gone. 
Such are some of the beauties of winter. It also 
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ing, genius—of extensive and varied acquirements, 
men of wealth and great public usefulness, are now 
constantly turning their attention, and the exercise 
of their best powers, to the more private, but not 
less dignified and honorable employment of culti- 
vating the soil. Their theoretical knowledge in- 
cites them to experiments, many of which result, 
not only in benefits to the farmer, but in the posi- 
tive good of mankind. 
ViPCINIA F‘RMING. 

Leaving the river, and travelling nearly south, 
I passed through extensive timber forests on bot- 
tom lands, which, when cleared, prove of the best 
quality. On my way lay a plantation belonging to 
a nephew of Col. Taliaferro, the present member 
of Congress, but now occupied by a Mr. Brown.— 
On this plantation seven thousand bushels of corn 
and fifteen hundred bushels of wheat have been 
raised this season. A few miles farther south I 
tarried two or three days on one of the plantations 
of Dr.—— Murphy, a gentleman of much agricul- 
tural as well as medicinal skill, possessing vast 
landed estates, and who has set an example which 
is already working a revolution in the modes of 
husbandry in the section of country in which he 
resides. As the land is generally flat, and conse- 
quently wet, he is ditching round large tracts of 
‘old fields,’’ fencing,manuring and ploughing, and 
endeavoring to bring them back to vegetable life, 
and is determined no —— to act upon the princi- 
ple which always takes but never gives. . What is 
uncommon, he has a fine barn and granary, a gar- 
den handsomely laid out and well tended, and a 
thrifty orchard. The house, a neat cottage, over- 
shadowed by lofty locusts, and standing nearly in 
the centre of a field of corn containing one hundred 
and fifty acres, has a most quiet and inviting ap- 
pearance. From this point, fields beyond fields rise 
to the sight, 

‘Par as the circling eye can shoot around, 
Unbounded tossing in a flood of corn.’ 

Every planter I conversed with in this region sta- 
ted to me his conviction that their system of farm- 
ing is wrong; that they attempt to cultivate too 
much—that their lands are rapidly becoming, or 
have already become, impoverished, and that they 
donot understand the method of renovating them, 
and that each succeeding year brings less and less 
under their present practice. Melancholy as is this 
picture, the whole aspect of things, as you travel 
through much of Virginia, Maryland, and probably 
all the Southern States, proves it to be true. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of acres lie in ‘‘ old fields,” 
lands which have been worn out by successive crops 
of corn and tobacco, with scarcely the appearance 
of verdure upon them, not affording even a pastu- 
rage for sheep worthy of the name. My host in- 
formed me that if his field brought him fifteen bush- 
els to the acre he should consider it a good crop !— 
The land is a light, sandy loam, and is as capable of 
producing fifty or sixty bushels to the acre as fifteen, 
if rightly cultivated. A new impulse, however, has 
been infused into many minds. Agricultural papers 
are sent for—compost heaps are gathered—lime, 
plaster, and ashes are introduced, and a spirit of in- 
quiry is abroad in the land. But experiments will 
be combated by ignorance and prejudice, and many 

ears will elapse before their fields will be divided 

into ‘‘ convenient lots,’’—their fodder housed, their 
cattle stocked, and their manure saved. But the 
conviction that they are in error, is a great point 
gained, and we cannot but hope that, eventually, 
it will embrace and correct the most prejudiced 
minds. 

In another part of the state which I have more 
recently visited, Fairfax county, the same spirit of 
inquiry, and desire for improvement is manifested. 
Recently, anumber of individuals, practical farmers, 
from the State of New York, have purchased la 
tracts of the worn-out lands in the vicinity of the 
court-house, and have commenced a system of ope- 
rations which has at once awakened the surrounding 
husbandmen to new efforts, and enhanced the price 
of land. They have settled upon the lands, erected 
barns, divided the extensive fields, introduced better 
implements, and are setting examples of industry 
and carefulness, which are giving a new aspect to 
all the adjacent country. 

DEFICIENCY OF COMFORT AT THE SOUTH. 


With all the advantages, however, of a most 
generous soil, and a mild and genial climate, with 
good markets for all the produce they can spare, the 
planters through a!l the South lack many of the com- 
forts and elegancies of life which are a common 
blessing throughout New England. Their houses 
are in the first place loosely constructed, and there 
is generally a carelessness about making the neces- 
sary repairs, which gives them a dilapidated appear- 
ance, in one or two years after their erection.— 








During the short, but frequently severe cold weather, 
they are cheerless and uncomfortable tenements.— 
They seldom have barns, and what I believe is still 
more rare, wood-houses. The consequence is, in 
regard to the want of the first, that their stock re- 
quires much more feeding than would be necessary 
if housed during the long, cold storms of rain, hail 
and snow, which always prevail in the winter, and 
then come out lean in the spring, and unprofitable 
for milk or labor. But the wood-house, which to 
the thrifty New England house-wife is deemed in- 
dispensable, cannot be expected, where the animals 
themselves are denied a shelter. The want of it, 
however, is often a source of vexation, and is bad 
economy. On many plantations the wood is brought 
up from time to time, just in sufficient quantities to 
atiord a scanty supply, and used in its green state— 
or, if collected in considerable quantities, suffered 
to lie exposed to all weathers, and consequently 
much of the time unfit for use. But particularly as 
regards many of their domestic arrangements—that 
peculiar methodizing, and those thousand nameless 
comforts and conveniences which give home an air 
and delight above all other places, there seems to be 
an indifference which is altogether inexplicable.— 
And this is often the case where there is wealth suffi- 
cient, not only to ensure the comforts of life, but to 
introduce the Graces themselves. But in the im- 
proved mode of husbandry abroad, which shall bring 
neatness and method into the corners, and under the 
fences oi every field, we may hope to see a corres- 
ponding improvement in the out-buildings, as well 
as the kitchen, dairy and parlor. To make note, 
however, of all to which my observation extend- 
ed, would, perhaps, make my remarks out of place 
in = paper, and 7 too much of your space. 
eaving Prince William, I passed through the 
leasant village of Aldie, in Loudoun county, the 
ate residence of the Hon. Charles F. Mercer, for 
more than twenty years a member of Congress 
from the Loudoun district. This gentleman has 
done much for the icultural interest in this sec- 
tion. The grounds about the house are laid out and 
planted with great taste, and are all under the high- 
est state of cultivation. A little north of this villa 
commences that portion of country denominated the 
Short Hills, well known by wheat growers in “ all 
these parts”’ as the great, if not the greatest, wheat 
growing country in the Union. It is, emphatically, 
a rolling —— complete succession of Short 
Hills, in every direction, as far as the eye can reach. 
When I passed over it, (the 15th October, ) the far- 
mers were sowing, and often upon reaching the top 
of a hill the same scene which 1 had witnessed 
twenty times before presented itself, of six or eight 
horses and ploughs in cheerful motion, followed by 
the sowers with their bags upon their shoulders.— 
There are few slaves in this section of the State. 
The houses are comparatively comfortable—we often 
see good barns, and that air of neatness, inseparable 
from the Quaker habits, pervades every thing.— 
Their manner of renovating the soil is by turning in 
clover, and the application of plaster. They make 
little account of any other manures. The price of 
land, from this point to the base of the Blue Ridge, 
ranges from ~y to fifty dollars an acre, in quanti- 
ties suitable for farms. This affords an idea of the 
crops they are capable of producing. 

Journeying one whole day along the base of the 
Blue Ridge, through a fine wheat country, I reached 
Ha re Pauey, the place which Jefferson said, in 
his Notes on Virginia, would be worth a voyage 
across the Atlantic to see. To one accustomed to 
looking upon our northern mountains, and their 
_ scenery, this place will hardly come up to 

e expectations which descriptions may have inspir- 
ed. The eye must scan its wild beauties—its bold 
hills, so near, that in the dusk of evening they ap- 
pear as though you could almost touch them from 
re windows— its jutting rocks, and winding paths, 

fore the value which Jefferson has placed upon it 
can be appreciated. The village is located upon 
two sides of a mountain, and upon the very narrow 
strip of land between the base of the mountain and 
the Shenandoah and Potomac rivers, and the point 
formed by their junction. Small houses dot the hill- 
sides in every direction, interspersed by occasional 
mansions of a more pretending character. Half 
way up the mountain stands the Catholic Church, 
with its Gothic windows and tall spire. Beyond it, 
is the Presbyterian Church, and in the upper story 
of the same building, the Masonic Lodge. Still 
above these, overlooking a vast extent of country, is 
the burying ground, enclosed by a faced wall of 
stone. The government work-shops, for the manu- 
facture of fire-arms, line the banks of both rivers, 
and extend up a considerable distance from their 
confluence. est of the town there is an extensive, 
undulating, and fine country. I viewed it from the 
mountain on the east side of the Potomac, which ri- 



















































































ses nearly a thousand feet from the bed of the river, 
and could distinctly see the Alleghanies in the dis- 
tance. The whole space is checkered with cultiva- 
ted farms, and with its green spots of newly-sprung 
grain, and 
‘¢__ the fading many colored woods, 
Shade deepening over shade,” 
the whole has a most lovely appearance. There are 
evidences which lead to the belief that this beautiful 
portion of country was once a lake, which in the 
lapse of time burst the barrier-mountain which had 
for ages restrained it, and checked its passage to the 
ocean. The highlands east of the Potomac, extend- 
ing north, and the Blue Ridge, on the south of the 
Shenandoah, extending south-west to the Allegha- 
nies, were its probable boundaries. Several hundred 
feet above the level of the river, in the side of one 
of the mountains, I noticed a cavern of considera- 
ble extent, and circular in its form, the sides and 
bottom of which were worn exceedingly smooth, as 
if by the united action of water and the attrition of 
stones. The mouth of this cavern faces the west, 
and as no water enters it from above, how was this 
appearance occasioned, unless by such a cause, 
etther before or at the time the mountain was broken 
through? I am of the opinion that the mountain 
was undermined by the water finding its way through 
the fissures in the rocks, and that the superincumbent 
mass may have remained for ages, thus forming an- 
other Natural Bridge! The grand feature of this 
lace is the proximity of the mountains immediate- 
y at the junction of the rivers. Here they rise in 
bold magnificence to the height of many hundred 
feet. In some places standing out in detached 
masses of naked, turret-like columns of rocks, and 
in others appear ae cliffs which seem to 
threaten destruction to all below. Around these the 
eagle wheels his airy flight, and builds his nest where 
human foot hath never trod. 
A full description of this interesting place—its bu- 
siness, localities, scenery, and early history, would 
rove acceptable to your readers. But that I must 
eave fora more competent pen, (say for a future 
communication?) I will myself add, that my re- 
turn was through a rich portion of the state of Ma- 
ryland, where the subject of agriculture has proba- 
bly received much more attention than in any por- 
tion of the state of Virginia. 
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BY HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 





(Translated from the German, by H. B. Wester.) 





HERR VON ORNY’S HISTORY. 

Till my fifteenth year, I was brought up by the 
curate of yonder village, the lights of which have 
been glimmering for the last half hour on our right 
band, through the darkness. I regarded him as a 
relative, or indeed, as a father, but that his calli 
forbade that idea. I was mistaken. I pr Same 
learned that I was the child of very different peo- 
ple; that they had left me in his charge during my 
fourth year; that he regularly received for me a 
considerable allowance; and that he had received 
instructions to give me an excellent education. 

When I asked him about my parents, he usually 
answered, ‘Child, you ask too much from me. 
Your parents have been dead a long time; I never 
knew them; they have given you over to me; they 
pay me a considerable sum for you: hence I sup- 
ag that you must own considerable property, but 

ow much, or where, you will learn when you grow 
older.”’ 

Iardently loved the old man. My heart felt the 
need of attaching itself to some one. I was un- 
happy, in having no parents, no heart to which | 
could cling. I envied the poorest child in the vil- 
lage the happiness of being embraced by a mother, 
and by a mother kissed. 

The pious old man gave me an excellent educa- 
tion in his way. He taught me the languages and 
the sciences. When I was fifteen years old, he car- 
ried me to Montpelier, and a year afterwards to 
Toulouse, in order to complete my scientific edu- 
cation. I never saw him again, for he died; yet 
I regularly received, every quarter, a certain sum of 
money from a banker to whom the old man had in- 
troduced me. I for a long time believed that it 
came from my venerable foster father ; but I Jearned 
from the banker, that he received the drafts for my 
allowance from different houses at Paris. 

I was happy. Who would not be, at that age? | 
I had a glowing imagination; I was a poet. The ' 
world beamed upon me in rosy light. I lived, floated 
in lovely dreams. I knew not men; I loved them 
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all, with the unrestrained confidence of my whole 
soul. I had more money than I needed. I could 
live happily, and aid many. I hada friend to whom 
I had attached myself with my whole soul; and 
still more, I for the first time experienced the bliss 
of loving and of being loved. All the blessings of 
life were showered upon me. Verily, I appear to 
myself now a madman. 

A few weeks destroyed all my blessedness, and 
sobered me. I had entered my nineteenth year. 
My love, whom I—no, not loved, but adored, as a 
saint,—was of good family; but with her mother, 
a Major’s widow, was in indigent circumstances. I 
determined to seek a situation, and as soon as I had 
obtained it, to ask for the hand of my chosen one, 
to complete my happiness. She lived, after I be- 
came acquainted with her, very comfortably with 
her mother ; for, unknown to her, I had appropriated 
to them the greatest part of my income. For this 
purpose, I had employed my friend and confidant. 
He was to find ways and means to render this assis- 
tance, while my name remained concealed, for I 
wished not gratitude, but love. I was afraid that 
the tender tie would be broken, if I appeared be- 
fore my love as a benefactor. 

Meanwhile, I knew not that my bosom friend sup- 
ported mother and daughter, with my money, in a 
peculiar sense of the word for himself; that he had 
made use of their poverty, and my money, to pro- 
cure for himself the possession of the girl; that, 
while I humbly adored her innocence and piety, 
she betrayed me; that I, like a simple fool, was sat- 
isfied to become her husband in the emergency, when 
the consequences of her shameless intercourse with 
my friend threatened to expose her to public dis- 

ce. This I learned very unexpectedly and acci- 

entally. 

I was in despair, and fell into a raging fever. 
After my recovery, I heard from different persons, 
to whom I had never confided, the history of my be- 


trayal. Indeed, the seducer as well as his mistress | 


attempted again to entrap me. I repelled them both. 
From that day, this Judas was my bitterest enemy. 
He publicly insulted me. We met. I shot him 
through the arm. While bleeding, he swore death 
and destruction against me. 


At the same time, I received a visit which called | 


me from Toulouse. One day a traveller came to 
me; after I had assured him that I was the real 
— whom he sought,—and for which purpose, I 
iad to go with him to the banker from whom I re- 
ceived my allowance,—he told me in confidence: 
“** Herr Von Orny,”’ said he, “‘ I am commissioned 
to deliver to you this sealed packet; you will be 
good enough to give me a receipt therefor.’’ I took 
the packet and gave the receipt. He then said, 
“‘Herr Von Orny, you will do well to visit the 
Countess Von Louvre, and demand from her an ac- 
knowledgment of your rights, asher son. The Coun- 
tess is your mother. The proofs thereof, partly from 
the hand of your father, recently deceased in Scot- 
land, are in the packet. It admits of no opposition. 
Your former allowances cease. It is the duty of 
your mother to provide for you in future.’ Thus 
he spoke. 

**Where is my mother? Where shall I find my 
mother?” I exclaimed, in joyous rapture and alarm. 
The traveller said to me, that for the last eighteen 
years, she had lived at Paris; and that now, after 
a long absence, and on account of her family af- 
fairs, she had gone to Languedoc, to her ancestral 
castle, Louvre, where she would remain a few 
months. 

I in vain vexed the traveller with inquiries about 
my father, about my mother, and their circum- 
stances. He knew nothing about them; he knew 
neither of them personally. What he had done was 
solely in consequence of the commission, probably 
from the family of my deceased father. The mes- 


He performed his duty, and left me. . 

Even the packet, which I broke open with a 
trembling hand, gave me no intelligence respecting 
the condition of my parents, nor why they had hesi- 
tated for so long a time to acknowledge me as their 
son. Inthe packet, I found written declarations in 
the hand writing of my father; letters respecting me 
in the hand writing of the Countess; a certificate of 
baptism; depositions of my nurse, and of a farmer’s 
family unknown to me, by whom, probably, I had 
been brought up until my fourth year; certificates 
of my former foster father, the curate, and other 

pers, which unquestionably established, if not the 
egitimacy, yet the legality of my birth. 

Oh how gladly did I leave the hated Toulouse! 
I had lost a friend, a sweetheart, but now I had 
found a mother. I remembered my boyhood’s days, 
when I still lived with the old curate, and had heard 


a not a Frenchman, but an Englishman.) $°& 





The people then only knew that she had been as 
beautiful as miserable. Now I could dimly discern 
that I myself, more or less, might have been the 
cause or the consequence of her misery. 

l arrived. With trembling steps af went to the 
castle. I was announced to the Countess. During 
the whole journey, I had conned the part I was to 
play, before I should fall upon her bosom as her 
son. I trembled, lest the alarm and delight should 
break her heart. 

They led me to her chamber. The Countess en- 
tered, a noble form, which impressed me with rev- 
erence, and which still retained so much of youthful 
beauty that I could scarcely believe she was related 
tome. She was now map egies, FF mn old, but 
she resembled a person who was hardly thirty. 

I advanced towards her. My heart was sad. I 
would have looked upon her, but 4! eyes were 
dimmed with tears of joy. I would have spoken, 
but my voire faltered in the overflowing of my sad- 
ness. I stammered forthmy name. I told whence 
I came. I asked if she had not mourned a lost 
son. I sank upon my knees at her feet, and mur- 
mured the name of mother. 

She seemed alarmed, and said, “ Young man, 
compose yourself. What is your name? To whom 
would you go? Why do you weep?” I repeated 
to her upon my knees my history, and called her 
mother. 

** Young man,” she answered, calmly, “‘ you are 
mistaken. I am the Countess you seek, but I was 
never married, and am not now, and have never had 
nor lost a son. Undoubtedly they have practised an 
unseemly joke upon your credulity, or made you an 
instrument to annoy me. Arise.”’ 

I arose, bewildered at her words. I had strength 
to recover my self possession. I looked at her 
thoughtfully, and with emotion; but on her face lay 
not the sweet disquietude of a mother, who was about 
to embrace a lost son, but the restlessness of despair 
and a deadly wounded pride. She treated me like 
one who really or feignedly was an idiot. This 
grieved me ; yet I concluded that my precipitation 
or my embarrassment was the cause of the Countess 
assuming such a tone. I quietly and calmly placed 
before her, separately, my circumstances; ] showed 
to her from my papers some of her own letters; the 
different cortiioues ; her own written declaration, 
that when I attained the age of majority, she would 
undertake to provide for me, and secure to me, du- 
ring her life, a fair portion of her pro erty, so that 
I should not be prejudiced by her family in the 
inheritance. 1 then exhibited to her a formal deed 
of annuity, executed by her in my favor, for 15,000 
livres, which she had about ten years previously, at 
the desire of my father, executed to me. Still in 
the deed I did not appear as her son; this appeared 
only from her letters, and some other accompanying 
proofs. I now desired to know her determination. 

She was excessively agitated. ‘‘ Young man,’’ 
said she, at last, ‘‘ I was never married. You may 
conceive that I cannot acknowledge you as my son, 
and thus at my time of life expose myself to public 
ridicule and scorn. You are in the possession of 
papers, which—you perceive that I must strictly 
examine the nature of these papers, as well as your 
identity. Leave me your papers a few days for ex- 
amination. Meanwhile, I will give you a home in 
my castle.” 


These were her words. I now first perceived that 
she could not disown me, but must look upon me as 
the blemish of her life, and deny me; that her whole 
object, then, was to get my papers, my only legal 
proofs, into her possession. I gathered them up; 
explained to her my astonishment that no emotion 
for me reigned in her bosom; declared to her that 
I would not give up my papers, except before a 
court of justice; that I gave her eight days for re- 
flection; that I should wait for her answer at Sie- 
an, and that then I should institute legal proceed- 
ings, if, at that time, the feelings of a mother did 
not predominate over those of family pride. 

She stood speechless. With an agitated heart, I 
left her. As I descended the castle steps, I heard 
her shrieking behind me different names, and giving 
orders: “ Seize that man! Let him not leave the 
castle! Imprisonhim! Pursue him!’’ Some fright- 
ened maids looked at me, and called to the porter 
to bolt the gated I threw the old servant to the 
ground, while I led out my horse. I mounted and 
rode away. A shot was fired at me. I turned 
around, and saw servants and huntsmen before the 
castle gate, and at the window above, my shameless 
mother. 

At the wretched inn at Siegean I was to wait du- 
ring the appointed period of eight days. During 
the third night, a confused noise awoke me from 
sleep. I listened. Men were in my room, proba- 


at times of the Countess in the castle of Louvre.| bly thieves. A gleam of light fell upon the wall ; 
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a dark lantern opened. I started from my bed, like 
a madman, seized the table. and swung it around 
me. The lantern,with its bearer, fell to the ground. 
Another uttered a suppressed groan. I still madly 
swung it around me, until | was out of breath, and 
thought that I was alone. | took up the lantern, and 
lighted a candle. All were asleep in the inn. On 
the floor lay an unknown man. I considered him as 
dead. I determined to give the alarm, and hastily 
dressed myself. Meanwhile, I observed that the 
unknown began to move ; he had only been stunned 
by the blow. I fell upon him and searched hig 
He had a loaded pistol with him, and a long kni‘ 
I bound him hand and foot, with the ropes of » 
trunk, so that he could not escape. He soon came 
to himself, and groaned when he saw his situation. 
With the knife at his breast, I compelled him to 
confess what he wanted. Not my money, not my 
life, but my papers, at the command of the Countess, 
he with his comrade had wanted. They had — 
to surprise me asleep and to alarm me. On the floor 
also lay a mask. 

To spare the Countess, I made no alarm. The 
churl remained my prisoner and witness. I wrote 
to the Countess by a messenger, that she must per- 
sonally, within four-and-twenty hours, come to Sie- 
gean, and release the prisoner by an agreement with 
myself. In place of her, appeared an attorney. The 
agreement was made. Before notaries and witnesses, 
I received in all form a delivery of the deed, by 
means of which I came into possession of 15,000 
livres annually. But all my papers, in return, I 
must leave sealed up in the h of the Countess. 

Thus we parted. I now stood again more alone 
than ever inthe world. The only friend of my youth 
had deceived me; my love had betrayed me; my 
mother had disowned and rejected me. All this 
happened in the first years of our revolution. Since 
then, I have travelled much in the world, and found 
baseness every where. In Paris, 1 narrowly escaped 
death. There was the Judas, my former friend of 
Toulouse, a raging apostle of liberty, and the pro- 
claimer of my aristocracy. I served under the re- 
publican troops, and with them made several cam- 
paigns. On the Rhine, I fought against the Condes. 
In one of the battles with the fugitives, 1 observed 
that Judas. He recognized me. ‘‘ Have I thee at 
last ??? he cried in a rage, and rushed towards me— 
I towards him. While we were fighting, a soldier 
of my company, who came to my aid, shot him 
down. There you have my history. 

We had during this narrative, arrived at the post 
house of a village. We determined to enjoy a little 
repose, and then, after being refreshed, to travel on. 
The unhappy man had by his history deeply touched 
my feelings. 

On the following morning, while sitting at break- 
fast, he abruptly said, “ I have determined to go to 
Marseilles, from thence to Italy. I leave you.” 

I regretted losing his company, but did not press 
him to accompany me further. ‘‘ Herr Von Orny,”’ 
I said, “ you have excited my warmest sympathy 
by your confidential communication. I wish that I 
was in a’situation to prove to you, by some service, 
how much I esteem you. Butalas! I have nothing 
better to give you than good advice.” 

‘« What is that ?”” he gloomily asked. 

‘* You are unhappy, very unhappy, because, with 
all your excellent qualities, you are the most unjust 
man in the world; because that once, when a youth, 

you were deceived by some persons who by chance 

d become your intimate friends. It is, however, 
the usual course, that he who in the beginning con- 
fides too much and too warmly, afterwards believes 
and trusts too little. On account of some dichonor- 
able people, we should not despise the whole world. 
How many a noble heart, that, since then, would 
have gladiy approached you, have you coldly re- 
pulsed? Go not to Marseilles, not to Italy; there 
you will not recover. Go back to Cransac; there, 
in the excellent family of Albret, you will find a 
cure. There they know you; there they have pa- 
tience with your weaknesses; there they honor your 
virtues. And you know this family. Tell me, which 
member of the same lias a worse disposition than 
yourself? Are the good men of Cransac like your- 
self, why do you strive against your conviction to 
find them amiable ?” 


I said this with the purest feeling. He did not 
feel offended. He muttered only a few words, and 
went away to order his horses. He accompanied 
me to the carriage. We embraced each other like 
old friends. He seemed affected. I pressed him 
again to my breast, and whispered to him, ‘‘In 
Cransac is your cure.” I then left him. 

Arrived at Perpignan, I learned from the Gene- 
ral that my regiment had departed, six days before, 
to Catalonia. At the same time, he agreeably sur- 
prised me with a brevet. The Emperor had made 
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me a Major. I hastened to my regiment, and im- 
mediately entered on my duties. 

We fought against the Spaniards for two years, 
with alternate success. I will not here give a his- 
tory of our campaigns. They are known, and the 
deeds of individuals disappear in the great mass of 
events. Only this will I say, for I can say it on 
my own experience, that we do the Spanish nation, 
and especially the Catalonians, who withstood us so 
so long, far too much honor, if we extol their he- 
roism to the skies. To have courage, is indeed no 
merit to men, and worthy of no admiration. The 
Catalonians, as well as the other Spaniards, have 
indeed no more courage and endurance than other 
nations. But the mass of the ty senbe apecer 5 in 
in the villages, are consumed poverty and pri- 
vation, vice, and aversion to labor, ignorance and 
prejudice. Such people grieve but little when their 
wretched huts are burnt down; they are soon built 
up again. If they have a couple of onions and a 
crust of bread, they are content for the day: con- 
sequently, they fear no enemy and desire no peace, 
because they feos nothing to lose. It is otherwise 
in civilized countries. The common Spaniard can 
in time of war live at foreign expense, pillaye and 

lunder: then he has more than peace provides for 

im. In wealthy lands, the victor, in the duration 
of the war, loses something of his prosperity; hence 
the Spaniard is more obstinate in war than other 
nations. It is not the fruit of his heroic spirit, his 
magnanimity, his love of father-land. He hardly 
knows these terms. He is the born slave of his 
superiors, of his priests. There are among the Span- 
iards glorious, noble, lofty spirits, but their num- 
ber is very small. I pity these excellent men, that 
they have to live with such fellow countrymen. 

We had a difficult service, almost daily marches 
and skirmishes. "The soil and climate of the land 
contended against us. The pleasantest moments I 
enjoyed there, were when I was alone, and could 


dream. And dream of what? Of Cransac and of 


Fanchon. Her image was sc deep in my memo- 
ry, that very frequently, for amusement, I cut out 
of paper, with a pair of scissors, her profile, and 
it was always admirable. 

In Spain, even in the tedious garrison, I lived 
very solitarily. My comrades often called me the 
misanthrope. In fact, I had almost become that, 
of which I would gladly have cured Von Orny. But 
I had come to my conclusion by an entirely op- 
posite road to his. I had become indifferent to 
male society ; yes, I shunned it, not because I had 


been deceived, but because I never hoped again to” 


find such charming persons as I had met with in 
the family of Albret. He who has enjoyed the 
most delightful, asks not for the more coumon. The 
death of my father, who had left me a handsone 
property, and the impossipility of withdrawing from 
military life, increased my uneasiness. 

In this uncomfortable condition, I continued for 
two years. They were rich in events and deeds, 
but which deserve rather to be forgotten than re- 
lated. A ball beneath the walls of Tarragona ended 
my military career. Shortly before, 1 had received 
the order of the Legion of Honor, and soon after, 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. The walls of Tar- 
ragona were stormed. I led my battalion, and a 
musket ball, which perforated my foot, threw me 
to the ground. They had humanity enough to bear 
me away from the meleé. My soldiers loved me. 
I lost much blood, and for a time my memory. 
They carried me to Barcelona. The first question 
was, whether they should amputate part of my foot. 
It was immaterial to me; I should have had no- 
thing to say, if they had proposed death. The 
thought of ‘creeping about during my whole life as 
a cripple, on crutches, had for me nothing encour- 
aging. 

The matter changed. A young surgeon took a 
deep interest in me, and boldly opposed his supe- 
rior officers, who would amputate my foot. The 
young man knew more than his superiors, which 
is indeed not very uncommon in the world. They 
contende | for a long time. The chief surgeon de- 
clared that I must lose my foot or my life from 
the wound—mortification was inevitable. The young 
surgeon contended that I could save both, only the 
wounded foot would be stiff, and I should be dis- 
qualified for military service. The choice was left 
tome. I concluded, notwithstanding the threatened 
danger, to trust myself to the young surgeon. And 
I did well, for I kept both my foot and my life. 

My recovery was slow. Meanwhile, I received 
an honorable dismissal, with an annuity. They re- 
moved me from Barcelona to the baths; from the 
baths to Figueras and Perpignan. I could, with a 
cane, again walk without pain, and without limp- 
ing. My foot was still very weak, but even this, 
except a certain stiffness, gradually passed off. 
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They advised me to continue the use of the min- 
eral baths. I determined to go home, in order to 
take possession of my patrimony; but as my pro- 
perty was well taken care of, under the directions 
of one of my relatives, I thought, not without a 
palpitation of the heart, of the baths of Cransac. 
Alas! I had too often thought of them! Yet many 
fears withheld me. Fanchon was undoubtedly mar- 
ried. Within four or five years, many changes had 
taken place in the family of Albret; ard even were 
Fanchon still unmarried, what had i to expect from 
her? I loved her once, but she had never loved 
me. I placed anew my peace and contentment for 
a long while at hazard. Fanchon might be dead. 
My heart trembled at the thought. Better for me 
to remain in ignorance. I was now as happy, as 
untroubled, as a man with a stiff foot could be. 
No passion tortured me. The storms of first love 
had died away. I was independent, and the world 
before me. 

I struggled a long time with myself. and finally 
decided to go, where my reason forbade, and my 
heart commanded, to Cransac. 

In a convenient carriage, which I had found an 
opportunity of purchasing at Perpignan, I went, 
accompanied by my faithful Thomas, to Cransac. 

When after some days I at length saw the little 
village, which had so often occupied my thoughts, 
lying in the distance before me, a strange anguish 
seized me. I wished to be far away, and was on 
the point of giving orders to the postillion to re- 
turn again. It was like a presentiment that it was 
not good for me to go there—misfortune awaited 
me. In vain I sought to overcome this supersti- 
tious fear. I drove on to the village, and stooped 
before the too well known inn with a beating heart. 

It was a lovely spring Sabbath. The whole fa- 
mily of Albret were at church, except—she came 
to meet me, as I entered the house. Whose heart 
would not then have beaten? Was it Fuanchon? 
It was not Fanchon, but a living impersonation of 
Fanchon. I had continually kept before my ima- 
gination the maiden scarcely sixteen; but what 
changes could four years effect! It was the per- 
fect woman, with a charm, a tenderness, a digni- 
ty—I cannot express the sensation which this vision 
made upon me. [| remained, after a silent saluta- 
tion, standing speechless before her. She saluted 
ne friendlily, and with a smile of peculiar inno- 
cence and attractiveness. 

‘* Heavens! how beautiful you have grown!’? J 
said, at length; ‘‘ but you do not know me.”’ 

She had indeed recognized meas quickly as I had 
her. Her blushes, the joyous flash of her eyes be- 
trayed it. ‘* Do you consider us persons of such 
short memories ?’’ said she. ‘‘ Only last evening 
we were talking about you. We regarded you as 
lost or dead, at least to us. What miracle brings 
you to us?” 

‘* How can you ask sucha question?” I said, and 
pressed her hand to my lips. ‘* What miracle could 
it be, if it were not the greatest miracle under 
heaven, if it were not yourself? Had I fallen in 
Spain, you would have called my spirit to the world 
again.’’ 

‘* Had that been in my power,” said she, laugh- 
ing cunningly, “I should have been very cautious 
not to call you too early from purgatory, before you 
had there been purified from all love of flattery, and 
had become truth itself.’’ 

“Ah! I exclaimed, as we entered into the 
room, where every thing stood in the well known 
order, ‘‘ ever let me regard Spain as purgatory, and 
here find again my heaven, which I have found no 
where since J left you.”’ 

** Do you belong, then, to the fallen angels, who 
forsook heaven from ambition ??? She added, ‘‘ Who 
can be certain that you would not begin another 
rebellion, and exchange this tedious heaven for the 
infernal regions of Spain ?”’ 

“*T can give no other surety for that than the fair 
queen of heaven herself ; if she will look graciously 
upon me, I would be her most faithful subject.”’ 

She raised her finger threateningly at me, and 
said, ‘* You have sti!l much of the fallen angel about 
you, and return home worse than when you left 
us.”’ 

** Sanctify me, then, by your gogdness. Already 
my return betrays to you a desire after improve- 
ment. If you drivé me not from heaven, I will 
never again leave you. Will you drive me away?” 

She blushed, and did not answer. 

** Will you drive me away?” I asked, and looked 
ney at her. 

he again resumed her playful humor, and re- 
plied, ‘‘ As soon as you are pious, we shall see; 
but I fear that you have not learned much goodness 
in the school of the beautiful ladies of Spain.” 





While we were speaking, the dooropened. Herr 











Albret, with his wife and several of their little 
daughters, all litthe Venuses, entered the room. 
Herr Albret and his wife embraced me, as I them, 
with strong affection and emotion. They would have 
me tell them how I came there, and how I had been. 
They stood with joyful beaming countenances around 
me. The little timid girls drew nearer, but I sought 
in vain among them for the beautiful Annette. I 
hardly ventured to inquire after her. I feared an 
answer which, in my present state of mind, I would 
avoid. I feared that that delicate creature, too 
lovely, too good for this world, had been transferred 
toa better. And still I looked around every where 
for her. 

“You seek Colonel ,’’? said Herr Albret. 

‘* One is missing,” I replied, and faltered. 

** Youare right !”’ exclaimed Frau Albret : “run, 
Julietta, and say to Fanchon that she must come 
immediately; the friend is with us, of whom we 
spoke yesterday.” Julietta tripped away. ‘‘ My 
God! what joy it will give to Fanchon!” added 
Frau Albret. 

I heard these words with incredible embarrass- 
ment. It was Annette, then, whom I had taken for 
Fanchon. But I might have imagined that Annette, 
after four years, would not have been a girl of four- 
teen, but a woman of eighteen. 1 know not how I 
appeared at this surprise, but they seemed to ob- 
serve it. I casta glance aside towards her whom 
I had taken for Fanchon. It was indeed Annette; 
but at this moment she was so sad and pale, that I 
became alarmed. 

‘“‘ Are you unwell?’ I asked, and advanced to- 
wards her. She passed her hand over her face, 
and forced a smile. Her mother was more atten- 
tive, and urged her to go out into the air. ‘‘ You 
have,’’ said Herr Albret, ‘‘ by your sudden appear- 
ance startled her; it might be the same with Fan- 
chon. We must provide against that; in her cir- 
cumstances, it would be more dangerous. I hope 
that in a few months she will again gladden me with 
a grandchild.” 

** What! is Fanchon married?” I asked. 

**Have none of them told you that, some years 
ago, she was married to Herr Von Orny ?”’ 

‘*The misanthrope ?” 

** Certainiy,’? answered Herr Albret; “‘ but she 
has converted the strange fellow. He cannot be 
better. He has become another man. He lives im 
Cransac, has purchased the prettiest country seat 
in the village, and has taken up his residence here 
for ever, for I never let any of my girls go away 
from Cransac. The girls all know this.’’ 

‘* Herr Albret,’? I whispered, and led him to the 
window; ‘‘only one word: is there not another 
pretty house to be bought in Cransac?” 

He laughed heartily at my question, looked at me 
a while, and then replied: ‘‘ We were talking, some 
days ago, of the new house in the garden, which 
you passed on the road, before you came to the 
gate. It is said that it is for sale. Ask Annette ; 
she knows better than I.” 

While I was renewing my acquaintance with the 
little girls, or rather forming it—for they had all 
grown up or changed during my absence—appeared 
my misanthrope, Orny: on his arm a beautiful youn 
woman, with a Cupid of about a year and a half old 
on herarm. It was,—I now first recognized her,— 
it was Fanchon. 

We mutually saluted each other with a cordiality 
as if we had been the most intimate friends. 

“T am greatly your debtor,”’ said Herr Von Orny: 
**T hope at least you will afford me the pleasure of 
pone my gratitude, and of entertaining you at my 

ouse. I have followed with good success the ad- 
vice which you gave me at parting. Do you re- 
member that you charged me, instead of going to 
Italy, to go to Cransac—there I would find a cure ? 
I went to Italy, and found it not; ai Fiorence, your 
words recurred to me. I went to Cransac and found 
the medicine, and recovered, and it was not bad to 
take.’’ At these words, he kissed the blushing cheeks 
of his fair wife. 

** Do not believe him,’’ said Fanchon; ‘‘ he makes 
sour faces yet at times, and complains that the med- 
icine is still bitter.’’ 

“* Hence it is and continues a medicine,’’ added 
he, laughing. 

_They were a happy pair. Orny invited me to 
dine with him. Every Sunday the family of Albret 
were accustomed to be with him. He told me that 
he had become reconciled with his mother, and that 
she resided with him. During the years of the rev- 
olution, she had lost the greater portion of her pro- 
perty. This had induced him, after his marriage 
with Fanchon, and indeed at Fanchon’s request, to 
write to her and offer her a home. I became ac- 
quainted with her. She was a high spirited woman, 
in whose society one could discover the tone of the 
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great world and a certain aristocratic pride, but 
who, under her manifold misfortunes, had acquired 
a certain mildness of disposition, a submissive resig- 
nation to the sternness of her destiny, a religious 
view of life, whereby she had become endeared to 
them all. 

At the table, a friendly contest arose between 
these most amiable individuals about my person. 
— and Fanchon desired that as long as I tarried 
at Cransac, I should stay with them. lheer and Frau 
Albret asserted with much eloquence the right of 
their older claims. Even Julietta, Caton, and Ce- 
lestine, the younger daughters of Albret, with whom 
I had now become intimate, took part, with child- 
like warmth, in the discussion. Only the one whom 
i would have listened to with the greatest pleasure, 
and whose.opinion would have been decisive, only 
Annette remained silent. I looked over to her in- 
quiringly, as if I would learn her opinion, but she 
appeared to be so indifferent, that it grieved me. 
She amused herself with this loud contest,.as a spec- 
tator, who had no interest in the matter; and when 
the young wife of Orny called her to her aid, An- 
nette smilingly answered, ‘‘Oh! most humble Fan- 
chon! Why do you doubt of your triumph? When 
have you ever needed the assistance of your sister 
for your victory?” But as laughingly and sportively 
as she said this, there appeared, if I did not deceive 
myself, a little bitterness,—no, not bitterness,—but 
a slight sadness floating around her sweet lips, 
— I would gladly have construed to my advan- 

age. 

{ foresaw that at last the difficult decision would 
be left to me, so I asked permission to go from 
Albret’s to Orny’s house as often as I could with my 
lame foot; a hundred steps were to me no separation 
from a beloved person, to whom, even in Catalonia, 
I had ever been present in spirit. 

The last they questioned. I now received a volley 
of reproaches, because for four years I had not sent 
a word from the Pyrenees to Cransac. All re- 
proached me, except Annette. She, rather mali- 
ciously, took my part. ‘Just because the Colonel 
was ever present with us in spirit, he did not write,”’ 
‘said she; ‘‘ we do not write to those from whom we 
are not separated.’’ 

This justification of course did not avail. Then 
my practice of cutting profile likenesses, which | 
had practised in Spain, occurred to me; and I re- 
lated how my pleasantest pastime had been to bring 
the family continually present to my eye. Wit 
thisincident I indulged ina little deception, and said 
to Annette, in order to punish her for her malicious- 
ness, that of all the silhouettes, her’s had been ever 
the best. Upon the spot I promised to cut out her 
profile, without looking at her. 

hog | took me at my word. Scissors and paper 
were brought. I counted upon Annette’s resem- 
blance to Fanchon. I went to the window; ina few 
minutes the work was done, in which I had had 
‘some practice and skill. 1 handed Annette’s profile 
to the fair maid herself. 

She looked at it a while, shook her head, and 
said, ‘‘ This is Fanchon.”? The silhouette passed 
from hand to hand, and every one said, ‘‘ It is Fan- 
chon!” [ exhibited embarrassment. Fanchon nod- 
ded to me and said, ‘It is 1.” Orny raised his 
finger in a threatening manner at me, and said, ‘I 
congratulate myself that I came not too late.” Frau 
Albret made the matter worse, by attempting to 
mend it. ‘In fact, I find much resemblance therein 
to Annette,’’ she said, ‘‘but when the Colonel left 
us, she was a girl of fourteen; the profile looks more 
like her now. Then she did not wear her hair so, 
but that was Fanchon’s style. These, however, are 
trifles.”’ 

‘*The principals!’ all exclaimed: “‘ proof that 
he only thought of Fanchon.”’ 

‘*No,” I replied; ‘‘ proof only that the impres- 
sion of the similar beauty in both their countenances 
was in my memory blended into one. And were I 
to open my trunk, I could show the well preserved 
rose, which I took with me as the only jewel from 
Cransac—the rose which the little Annette had given 
me on my departure.”’ 

Annette blushed deeply. She cast a doubtful 
glance at me. Frau Albret said, ‘‘We have yours 
in a glass frame, surrounded with a beautiful em- 
broidery.”’ 

I was delighted that every one gave proofs of their 
unbroken friendship. Withal, I felt a painful em- 
barrassment. 

For at first I had admired Annette, as an ideal 
of child-like beauty ; buf Fanchon I had loved, of 
Fanchon ever thought, and again sought at Cransac. 
At the moment of my arrival, I saw only Fanchon 
in Annette, only she appeared far more enchanting 
than ever. I loved her from this moment with a 
stronger passion. I was troubled when I became 





conscious of my error, and was convinced that An- | 
nette was the object ot my regard. I was in a. 
state of disturbed, anxious agitation and suspense, | 
or whatever it might be called, before I in saw | 
the real Fanchon. But when she appeared by the | 
side of her husband, every thing was changed. Ev- | 
ery emotion spoke only for Annette. Fanchon was | 
still young, still beautiful, still attractive; but by 
the side of Annette, she appeared to be no longer | 
Fanchon. The enchantment was dissolved. Fan- | 
chon was still to me a very dear friend, but I could | 
not realize how I could have so loved and idolized | 
her. And were she still unmarried, I would have | 
loved only Annette, never Fanchon. Even on my 
first arrival, I experienced for Annette a peculiar, 
indistinct, and yet lively feeling, which I could 
neither explain nor account for. I loved Fanchon 
as a maiden, Annette as a heavenly vision, not 
formed for this world; as a being of a higher class, 
to whom we could not approach with an earthly 
feeling. 

Orny was very happy with his wife ; he enjoyed 


was never so present to you in Spain as Fanchon, 
who ave you none. Therefore would I exchange 
with Fanchon. You see J am only selfish.’ 

** And withal somewhat unjust, and very cruel. 
You know this, you feel this, and yet you can be 
so. Therefore |] wish that I had never returned to 
Cransac—for this was my misfortune—perhaps for- 
ever. Therefore I will never see Cransac again.’’ 

** You frighten me, my dear Colonel. Of what 
will you accuse me ?” 

‘* That you drive me from the place which is to 
me the dearest spot on earth.” 

“My God! why do you think so? I drive you 
away ? God forbid! The whole family mourn, and 
I not less, that you must leave us.’’ 

‘** While it depends upon you alone that I should 
remain. Not for Panchen, not for your whole fam- 
ily, only for you would and could I remain. Only 
your nod decides me; you know that. I live only 
for you. I love only you. The world has nothing 
more worthy of my love. Shall I remain ?’’ 

Annette cast down her eyes, and went silently 





heaven through her. The country seat which they 


beautiful gardens, spacious, elegant, and tastefully 
_ out. Orny had enriched it with many beautiful 
things. 

I was there every day, and walked through the 
shady garden walks when I came from the bath. 1 
envied Orny’s happiness, when I saw him, with his 
young wife, arm in arm, walking through the shrub- 


pretty turf bank before their house. Then] thought 
of my own happiness, if I could so walk with the 
lovely Annette, but every day with feebler hopes. 
Four weeks had I lived in Cransac, and never found 
her changed in her feelings towards me. I remained 
four weeks longer, and never found a moment to see 
her for an instant alone. Three months flew by, 
and | stood, as if held by an unseen power, farther 
from her than ] had been on the first day. 

In the same situation that I had been with Fan- 
chon, four years ago, was I now with her sister. 
Like her, she knew how to turn every serious word 
to a joke, and to avoid every attempt at approach, 
without appearing to do this of her own accord. 
What Fanchon had effected by means of her light 
butterfly-like activity of neither hearing nor under- 
standing what she did not wish nor desire. This was 
far more easy to Annette, by the ingenuousness of a 
true child-like innocence, and a certain dignity, 
which strangely blended with all the sweetness of 
her person and action, and inspired every one who 
approached her with an irresistible reverence. So 
great was the power which she exercised over me, 
that, in her society, I could not be other, than her ; 
that, near this quiet, pure, glorified creature, | felt 
ashamed of my love, my passion, as of an unholy 
feeling, as madness. 

Thus was my heart rent and torn. I gave up my 
hopes on the approach of autumn, and thought by 
flight to escape a greater calamity. The peace of 
my life was lost. 

I pretended that the urgent solicitations of my 
relatives called me to my paternal estate, and pre- 
pared every thing for my departure. They grieved 
to lose me ; even Annette did so, like the rest. They 
would extort from me a promise, in the next spring, 
at the latest, to spend some months at Cransac ; here 
only, Annette was not like the rest. I was doubt- 
ful,—her conduct a made me so,—whether 
she really loved me, or wished a rid of me. 

One morning I went with herand Fanchon through 
Orny’s garden. I stopped before a rose-bush, and 
said to her in jest, ‘‘ When I left Cransac the first 
time, you gave me a rose on the way. This time, I 
do not even receive that. The flower queen has 
disappeared. She leaves, like every joy when it is 
past, only the thorn behind.” 

Annetie blushed, looked confusedly aside, but 
quickly recovered from her embarrassment, and 
added, with her ee | sweet smile, “‘ This time 
is my sister’s turn.”” Fanchon was about to an- 
swer, when a girl came, interrupted her, and called 
her away. Annette seemed desirous of following 
her; but the former said, as she went away, . will 
join you in a moment; reconcile yourselves, in the 
meanwhile, on this important controversy.” 

“ So, then, I shall part from you this time without 
any souvenir from you,” I said. 

*« Do you need one !” she asked. 

“Not from you will my memory—alas! every 
thing will remind me that I am far from Annette ; 
but even this—something from your own hand,would 
in some degree make you ever presentto me. Per- 
haps therein would be some little consolation to 
me.’’ 

She turned her laughing eyes maliciously towards 








me, and said, ‘‘ Annette, who gave you the rose, 


occupied was delightfully situated, surrounded by | 


along the path between the beech grove. 

** Shall I remain ?”? I asked more pressingly, and 
‘took her hand. ; 

She looked seriously at me, and said, ‘‘ Colonel, 
deceive neither me nor yourself. Why? Frankly 
| confess that you had forgotten Annette in Spain, and 
thought only of Fanchon.”’ 

** No, I have thought of Annette, and not forgotten 
_Fanchon. Annette’s rose is still my talisman, and 


bery, or met him in conversation by her side, on the shall be to my grave.” 


**Colonel, when you returned from Spain, you 
~ 799 me for Fanchon. Be frank towards your- 
self”? 

“ Yes, dear Annette, I took you for Fanchon, but 
I found you more beautiful, more captivating, more 
enchanting than Fanchon. I rejoiced in the prize, 
that four years ago I had given the rose to you, in 
preference to your sister. Ah! Annette, I adored 

ou in Spain, not as an earthly maiden, but as a 

eing not belonging to this world. Believe me, and 
at least mourn my Lite, that separates me from you, 
when I am to you nothing, and can be nothing.”’ 

“* Who says that?” she asked, and raised her eyes 
in tears to me. 

A rapture unfelt before seized me, at this question 
proceeding from the depth of her heart, at these 
tears. ‘*Oh! divine Annette, shall ] remain ?”’ 

**Do you sfill ask, when I am weak enough to 
have betrayed myself?” she said, and still weeping, 
threw herself upon my breast. 

While we were still in a silent embrace, other 
arms were thrown around us. Fanchpn had glided 
up, and thrown both her arms around us, and kissed 
first her sister, then me. ‘‘I hope, Annette, you 
will not be angry,’’ she said, ‘‘if I give to your 
bashful swain now at last a sister’s kiss.’’ 

So there was no more of my departure. Under 
Fanchon’s pleasant jests, we recovered from the 
first strong emotion. We came back to Herr Von 
Orny’s house, who said, ‘‘ Now I first live a new 
life!”’—a remark for which Fanchon naturally gave 
him a severe lecture. While she was still scolding 
| him, I disappeared, and flew to the owner of the 
house which Herr Albret had told me was for sale. 
I had previously visited and examined it. I would 
have long before come to terms with the owner, 
who asked only a fair price, had I earlier had An- 
nette’s decision. He was there, and the sale was 
completed and signed in a moment. Then I re- 
turned. 

Annette stretched forth her hand, and asked, with 
surprise at my sudden and prolonged separation, 
‘* Where have you been?” 

“J have just at this moment,” I whispered in 
her ear,‘‘ purchased a pretty house and a garden, full 
of beautiful roses. It belongs to you to-day.’’ 

She blushed for joy, and exclaimed, ‘ Only think, 
he has bought the house of Dinan!” 

We now with joyful faces returned from Orny’s 
to the inn. There I related to Herr Albret and his 
wife my purchase of a house. Herr Albret looked 
keenly a moment at Annette. She flew to her father, 
then to her mothe., with inexpressible bliss in her 
bosom. 

From this day, I count my days of heaven on 
earth. Annette is my wife. The Inn at Cransac 
made Orny’s happiness and mine. Itcan still make 
four others equally happy. 








[For the Northern Light.] 
THE ONONDAGA SALINES. 





BY JAMES M. ALLEN. 





There are few minerals so essential to the use and 
comfort of man as that of chloride of sodium, or 
common salt, and hence by the wise provision of 
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Providence, but few places are to be found upon the 
globe, though ever so remote from the ocean, where 
it cannot be procured, by reasonable exertion and 
industry, in sufficient quantities for the actual wants 
of the inhabitants ; and every reflecting mind must 
be deeply impressed with the peculiar advantages 
ossessed, in this respect, by the citizens of the 

nited States. , 

To say nothing of the inexhaustible supply pre- 
— for the mighty nation destined to occupy the 
oundless prairies beyond the Mississippi, the sa- 
lines of Virginia, of Ohio, and New-York, with 
many others less important at the present time, 
have ever excited the admiration and wonder of the 
earned and scientific world, both in Europe and 
(America; and should excite emotions of the most 
levout gratitude in all who are thus made participants 
of the goodness of the Creator. 

LOCALITY OF BRINE SPRINGS. 


Salt springs exist in many places in the state of 
New-York, some of which have been marked, at 
different times, with profitable results. Of these, 
were two salines in Galen and Sodus, in the county 
of Wayne, and one of still greater importance at 
Montezuma, in the county of Capess, which have 
either been abandoned or slightly used since the 
construction of the Erie canal, and the access to the 
Onondaga salines rendered so easy as to prevent 
competition in all places where the brine was much 
inferior in strength to those celebrated wells. A 
small manufactory has however been in operation in 
the town of Kendall, in the county of Orleans, for 
the last two years; and I am informed that the pro- 

ag has succeeded so well as to induce him to en- 
arge his manufactory. 

During the excessive drought in the latter part of 
the present summer, many persons residing west of 
Rochester, and between the ridge road and the lake, 
who have found it necessary to sink their wells be- 
yond their usual depth,*have found veins of salt wa- 
ter, and have been obliged to abandon the further 
prosecution of their design, and wait for the return 
of the autumnal rains. The only specimen of brine 
which I have had the opportunity to examine was 
taken from a well on the farm of Mr. J. Wood, in 
the town of Carleton, Orleans county, about three 
miles from the lake, at the depth of 53 feet from 
the surface. The first 27 feet of the excavation be- 
ing in the usual alluvial deposit of the country, and 
the remaining 26 feet in the red sandstone, ina cavity 


of which the brine was first discovered, and which 
ascended above the rock. By a hasty analysis | 
found this brine to contain about eleven ounces of 


saline matter in a gallon; requiring about 80 gal- 
lons of water for one bushel of salt of 56 pounds, 
and as the brine is of remarkable purity, containing 
little foreign substances except iron, there is no 
reason why it cannot be worked profitably with the 
advantages possessed in a country comparatively 
new, provided a sufficient quantity of brine can be 
obtained to warrant the erection of the necessary 
fixtures for the successful prosecution of the manu- 
facture. : 

The great reservoir of brine to which I shall par- 
ticularly confine my remarks, is situated in the val- 
ley of the Onondaga lake. This is known to be an 
artificial excavation, of the red shale, and partially 
filled by deposits of foreign substances, such as sand, 
and gravel of granite, limestone, &c., chiefly from 
the north, with the usual deposits of marl, clay, &c., 
of the vallies in that district of country. Artesian 
wells, or borings, have been made in many places 
in this basin, varying from 75 to 265 feet in depth; 
and as science and common sense would teach, with 
the invariable result of the greatest strength of brine 
at the greatest depths, and varying from 50° of satu- 
ration to 79°; brine saturated with salt being 100° 
on the scale. 

SOURCES OF THE BRINE. 


There has been much speculation with regard to 
the sources of this brine, and the prevailing opinion, 
until recently, appears to have been that it was pro- 
duced by the solution of fossil salt; men of science 
differing like others, as was to have been expected 
where there were no facts to guide them on from 
which scientific deductions could be derived. One 
of the arguments in favor of this opinion, was based 
upon the depressions of the earth on the high ground 
in the neighborhood of this valley, being pits of 
from 20 to 100 feet in diameter, and usually from 
15 to 20 feet indepth. Perhaps a sufficient answer 
to this argument exists in the fact, that such appear- 
ances are not unusual in many parts of the country, 
and particularly in limestone strata; but more espe- 
cially in gypseous districts, and above all, rarely 
easily soluble in water. They have existed in Sa- 


lina from time immemorial, and still continue to be 
formed, but at periods so remote from each other 
that a recent sink in 1837 was deemed a matter of 








great Curiosity, and was visited by a large number of 
persons. It was — as Circular as an artificial well, 
and being about 15 feet in depth added much to its 
interest by the beauty of its form. The occurrence 
of similar depressions, called brine slips, near the 
salt mines of Cheshire, in England, is in very differ- 
ent geological strata, some hundreds of feet higher 
than the section at Salina. The legislature, with a 
praiseworthy liberality, in the year 1838 ordered a 
shaft to be sunk to the depth of 600 feet, if fossil 
salt should not sooner be found. This was accom- 
plished, but after descending about 100 feet, before 
which the red shale was penetrated, no appearance 
of salt, or even of brine, was discovered ; the shaft 
having passed through the black limestone (which 
crops out about nine miles north of Salina) before 
its completion. Though of no practical utility, it 
was useful in a scientific view, as by its means the 
thickness of the several stratum ef rock at this place 
was accurately ascertained. 

The greater portion of the salines in the United 
States, so far as known, derive their brine from the 
solution of salt finely disseminated throughout a 
cancellated rock. ear Zanesville, in Ohio, this 
rock is a white sandstone; in other places it is red 
or grey, but of whatever color, or material, the 
formation and distribution of the crystals is similar. 
In Michigan the origin has either been determined, 
or is supposed to be the same. 

In Onondaga county it is well known that the 
vermicular limestone of Eaton, (worm eaten, a very 
distinctive, though not a very scientific name, ) and 
the hopper shaped limestone exist in a stratum of 
great thickness, and in large masses, rising at its 
northern termination in Salina, to about 130 feet 
above the level of the canal, and dipping towards 
the south, it descends below the water level of the 
country, at the distance of some 2 or 3 miles south 
of the Erie canal. 

Here, then, is a formation which might easily 
contain saline matter sufficient to furnish the quanti- 
ty of brine which is found in the great reservoir of 
the Onondaga valley. Why then need we seek for 
other sources when we perceive a cause sufficient 
for the results, and in conformity with the known 
laws of nature, and corresponding with similar re- 
sults in other salines, the cause of which has been 
determined. It is there that this rock where expos- 
ei contains no crystals of salt at this time, but the 
ordinary effect of the rains upon rock thus exposed 
to its action, would be sufficient to have dissolved 
itlong anterior to this time. That it has contained 
crystals of some kind is undoubtedly true, and no- 
thing is more probable than salt. 

In a great number of experiments upon the fresh 
water of some of the wells at Salina, | have almost 
invariably’ found it to contain the same quantities of 
carbonate and sulphate of lime in a gallon, as the 
brine of the salt wells, from which the brine was 
drawn for the use of the manufactories. 

After all that has been said upon the subject, it 
must be admitted, that little practical good could 
result from the discovery of fossil salt at Salina, un- 
less in greater purity, and at much less distance from 
the surface than it is usually found. The expense 
of raising the mineral from the earth is greater, in 
many places, than that of manufacturing it from 
the brine; and as it would probably require solution 
and crystalization to prepare it for most of the uses 
to which it is now applied in this country, it would 
be much less valuable than the strong brine now 
procured. 

Brine furnished by the rivulets and streams flow- 
ing from the fossil salt in South America, is usual- 
ly of about 80° of saturation. It is not to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that much stronger brine can be 
found, in any considerable quantities, than that 
which is now furnished at the Onondaga wells ; for 
unless the water could remain in a state of rest, in 
contact with the mineral, for a certain period, a re- 
result different from that described above, cannot be 
anticipated. 

The collection of brine in the Onondaga valley, 
whatever may be its source, is purely accidental ; 
and in a great measure it is confined in its position 
there by the position of the rocks, which dipping 
to the south, with a gradual depression from the 
east and from the west, form a great natural basin, 
or reservoir, in which it is confined until it rises so 
much as to flow off to the north with the waters of 
the Onondaga lake. That the immense quantities 
of brine drawn from this source, should sensibly 
diminish the rise of it to the surface, is not only 
reasonable to suppose, but is rendered probable by 
the fact that samphire has ceased to grow in several 

laces where it covered the surface of the ground, 
our or five years ago. As, however, but a small 
quantity of salt is essential to the production and 
healthy existence of this vegetable, the argument is 
by no means deemed conclusive. 








The brine is yet very abundant, and there is eve- 
ry reason to suppose that from six to ten millions of 
bushels of salt might be manufactured in a year from 
these wells, without any material depreciation of the 
quality of the brine. 

MANUFACTURE. 


Salt has been made in the town of Salina, from a 
—7 early period, by the white inhabitants, and 
still earlier by the native Indians, in a small way 
for their own use. 

The earliest account which I recollect to have 
seen of the manufacture, was about the year 1787, 
at which time it was stated that General Danforth 
~~ a manufactory, in which he made ten bushels 
a day. 

From that period the manufacture has rapidly 
increased, keeping pace with the demand required 
by the unprecedented settlement of the country. — 

he greater part of the state of New York, a con- 
siderable portion of Vermont, Upper Canada, the 
entire country bordering upon the great lakes, from 
Buffalo to Chicago, all receive their supply from 
this at manufactory; and no inconsiderable 
quantity often passing through the Ohio canal, and 
rivers, has ascended the Mississippi, and yielded 
its savor to the hardy inhabitants of Wisconsin and 
Towa. 

Ina letter received from the Hon. Henry Clay, 
written in April; 1840, he states that thirty barrels 
of salt, which was purchased at Syracuse in 1839, 
had been received by him at Ashland, at a cost very 
trifling, if any, exceeding the price of Kenhawa 
salt, but of a quality so very superior, as to render 
it desirable to the farmers of Kentucky, if they could 
have assurance of a supply of a similar article, at 
the same price. The salt was similar in quality to 
that usually furnished at the works, but was put up 
in superior casks, under my own immediate care 
and direction. 

The blocks formerly contained about fourteen ket- 
tles, set in two rams in an arch; and as recently as 
1540, one of those manufactories was still in opera- 
tion. The ordinary blocks contain from 34 to 40 
kettles, and of these there are now probably more 
than 170, in the four villages, all situated in the 
town of Salina, and containing not less than 6000 
kettles, of the capacity of nearly half a million of 
gallons. 

The first returns on the Comptroller’s books, which 
were made in the year 1797, show that a revenue 
of $301.61 was derived from the salt works. The 
tax was then 4 cts. per bushel, showing the manu- 
facture of 7.540 bushels in that year. 

In the year 1839, 2,864,718 bushels were man- 
ufactured which is the largest amount that has been 
made in one year, and yielding to the state a clear 
revenue of $135,348.54, over all the expenses of 
the department, both ordinary and extraordinary.— 
There are in addition to the manufactories before 
mentioned, for making salt by artificial heat, about 
one million and a half superficial feet of salt vats 
for solar evaporation. 

It will be perceived that a manufacture of such 
extent, must give employment to a vast number of 
individuals, and is, in fact, a source of subsistence 
to many persons in all the various and diversified 
branches of industry connected with it, from the 
humble wood chopper, who prepares fuel or manu- 
factures barrels upon the shores of the Oneida, to 
the merry boatman who transports it to the back- 
woodsmen on the far distant shores of Superior, or 
the banks of the upper Mississippi. 

There are few of the arts which would derive 
greater aid from the paves application of the prin- 
ciples of chemistry than this; and yet it is a lament- 
able fact that its principles and services have been 
almost entirely neglected and contemned. Practice 
alone, which has brought the business to its present 
degree of advancement, is sought by many who de- 

nd upon the manufacture for subsistence. What 
is still worse, there appears to be a most rigid and 
unyielding attachment to ancient prejudices to the 
utter neglect of all improvement, and often with ma- 
nifest injury to the proprietor. Thisis the more sin- 
gular as there is always at hand, and subject to their 
observation, the my e and beautiful process of na- 
ture, by its organic laws operating upon every par- 
ticle of matter upon the coarse salt fields, where the 
enlightened and unprejudiced mind cannot fail to 
learn the true and unalterable principles of a perfect 
manufacture, and the laws of crystalization, which 
are invariable, and never mislead or betray the ac- 
curate observer. 

The impurities in the brine consist chiefly of 
iron, the carbonate and sulphate of lime, and the 
muriates of lime, and magnesia ; the first three of 
which, by the solar or natural process, are precipi- 
tated before the salt begins to deposit in any consi- 
derable quantity, and are retained in some of the 
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first divisions of the fields, from which the brine is 
then drawn into other ranges of vats for crystali- 
zation. 

The muriates, which are deleterious to the salt, 
giving it a bitter taste, and the property of absorb- 
ing water from the atmosphere and retaining it, re- 
main in the liquid form by the natural process after 
the salt is raked from vats. In the boiling | ong nos 
great care is taken to separate the iron, the least 
injurious of all the impurities, by the addition of 
lime to the raw brine, while very little care is be- 
stowed upon the subject of the extraction of the 
lime and the muriates. There is, indeed, too often 
evinced by the boiler a disposition to retain the gyp- 
sum and the lime in the kettles, and to deliver the 
salt into the casks with as large a portion of muriate 
of lime as can well be retained, by a slovenly and 
dishonest manufacture ; the object being to give it 
extraneous weight by the retention of water, and 
other impurities. 

One of the injurious consequences of adding brine 
and suffering the impurities to remain in the kettles, 
instead of carefully extracting it with the pans, is 
the frequent breaking and destruction of kettles, by 
the unequal expansion of the iron; and another is the 
great loss of heat, by the thickness of the bitterings 
attached to the bottoms and sides, in consequence of 
its being a bad conductor of coloric. It is suppo- 
sed that a loss is sustained, even by the boilers, by 
this system of fraud; for it is a fact well known to 
every intelligent person well informed on the sub- 
ject, that the most careful manufacturers, who con- 
duct the process in the neatest and most cleanly 
manner, with a very small quantity of the best quick 
lime, invariably produce the largest quantity of salt 
ina given cakes of kettles, during the season, and 
of the purest quality; thereby adding another proof 
of the truth of the ancient adage, that the policy of 
being just to others, produces its reward in their own 
advantage. 

Salt of sufficient purity for the preservation of 
—- and for every agricultural purpose, can 

»e made in the ordinary method of boiling, by care 
and attention, as is sufficiently proven by the mill- 
ions of bushels which are used for that purpose ,with- 
out any loss or serious inconvenience to the consu- 
mer, even in the present objectionable mode of con- 
ducting the manufacture. It will often happen how- 
ever, by the frauds of those engaged in the process 
of the manufacture, and by the want of firmness, by 
neglect, or inexperience of the officers engaged in 
the inspection, that some barrels will occasionally 


go into the market, soimpure as to prove really inju- | 


rious to the consumer; producing a loss to the honest 
purchaser, many times exceeding in amount any 
supposed advantage derived to the fraudulent, produ- 
cer, and also lasting and incalculable injury to the 
manufacturer, by the loss of character, and the con- 
sequent abridgment of the market. For this evil, 
there.seems to be no remedy, so long as the present 
system of manufacturing is continued. If the brine 
could be sufficiently heated to cause the earthy im- 
purities to subside, and then removed into shallow 
vessels, and suffered to remain a sufficient time to al- 
low them to be precipitated before it was again re- 
turned to the kettles for boiling, salt of an excellent 
quality could be obtained, of sufficient purity for al- 
most any use for which it could be required. If in 
addition to this, it were placed upon kifns, and mod- 
erately heated, to expel any moisture it might con- 
tain before being packed in good casks for a distant 
market,the value would be materially enhanced, and 
an article every way desirable would be produced. 

The only objection to the plan exists in the addi- 
tional expenses of the necessary fixtures, and it is 
even doubted whether if this system should be uni- 
versally adopted, the profits would be materially di- 
minished to the manufacturer. The additional de- 
mand which would be created by the superior quali- 
ty of the salt, would probably compensate the pro- 
prietors for the addition to the expense of produc- 
tion. 

This is the process generally employed by the salt 
boilers in many parts of Europe, and no good rea- 
son can be given against its —e in this country. 
The State at least owes it to the character of its manu- 
facture, and the advantage to be derived from the 
largest market for its products, to spare no reasona- 
ble exertions to procure for this article a character 
second to none in the Union : it can be effectually 
done, by a change in the system of manufacture, 
and a rigid inspection, exercised by intelligent offi- 
cers well acquainted with modern chemistry, and its 
application to the arts ; and with these aids, salt of 
unexceptionable quality could be produced in suffi- 
cient quantities to supply the demand. The system 
pursued in France, and other parts of Europe, by 
the process of concentrating and purifying the brine, 
by passing it through faggots, is well worthy of at- 


tention ; but it would be necessary to try the experi- 
‘ment in a small way, forthe purpose of ascertaining 
| the expense, previous to its application upon a scale 
commensurate with the object designed to be effect 
ed. It posseses the advantage of simplicity with 
, certainty, and is based upon scientific principles 
which cannot err; whether it would prove to be the 
‘best plan on the score of economy, can only be de- 
termined by experiments, which might be made at 
a trifling expense. 

The importance of the subject, both to the con- 
sumer of an indispensable article, and to the State, 
must be my apology for extending this paper so far 
beyond my intention when I commenced it; and it 
is confidently believed and hoped, that the Legisla- 
ture, with the liberality which has distinguished its 

atronizing care of this great branch of domestic 
industry, will take early and efficient measures to 
place this manufacture upon the firm basis which its 
paramount importance demands. 
USE OF SALT. 


Complaints are often made of the bad quality of 
our salt, and it will be seen from the preceding re- 
marks, that they are not wholly without reason ; yet 
when it must be admittted, that salt from the solar 
fields can be procured at a trifling expense beyond 
that of fine salt made by boiling, the evil is not appa- 
rently so great as pan at first be conceded. 

It ma safely asserted that the salt usually fur- 
nished from the saline works in Salina, is fully equal 
to the best Turks Island salt, and sufficiently pure 
for any purpose whatever : containing more than 99 
grains of chloride of sodium in 100 grains of the 
salt: it contains less earthy impurities than salt drawn 
from the ocean, and is therefore more valuable on 
that accoualt. 

If it were possible forall to procure their supply 
from that source, the matter might be safely leit to 
their own judgment; but as only about from two to 
three hundred thousand bushels are made in this way 
in a year, but a small portion of the demand can be 
supplied; and it is therefore essential that the qual- 
ity of salt made by artificial heat, should be raised 
to the highest degree of purity of which it is suscep- 
tible. Ihave often remarked that farmers who emi- 
grate from New-England, usually measure the fine 
salt for packing provisions; a much better rule, 
would be to weigh it, recollecting that the difference 
between fine salt and that which they have been ac- 
,customed to use, isnearly one third. Another cause 
| of bad pickle exists in the impurity of the water in 
/many places in the western country, which renders it 
| unfit for the purpose, especially when applied cold 
| without any previous preparation by boiling. Water 
| passing through some of the strata of rocks, would 
/not be sufficiently pure to preserve meat in a sweet 
|and wholesome state, even if subjected to boiling, 
as some of the impurities would not be separated by 
that process alone. To obviate this objection, snow, 
or rain water, carefully saved, would be very much 
preferable to most of the fountain water in common 
use ; and if a saturated pickle should be made of 
this, and suffered to deposite its sediment before be- 
ing applied, itis believed that very little of the ralt 
furnished from the Onondaga salines, would fail to 
preserve the provisions to which it shall be applied, 
in a wholesome state, nearly equal to that which is 
preserved by the best coarse salt from the ocean. 

Rochester, Nov. 26th, 1841. 








° [For the Northern Light.) 
CIVIL ENGINEERING. 





BY WM. H. GRANT. 





There is no science perhaps, that has done more, 
and has yet so much to do, for the advancement of 
the great interests of society,—social, political and 
commercial,—as that of Civil Engineering. 

There isnone certainly that has made slower advan- 
ces towards a state of perfection, or been more tardy 
in developing its resources, and adapting them to 
permanent and useful ends. Though it is of early 
origin,—having been practiced rudely at remote pe- 
riods, and been meade instrumental in rearing the 
most lofty and stupendous monuments of antiquity, 
—it seems to have had but a lingering and protract- 
ed existence through successive ages, and only to 
have fully awakened to the exercise of its real and 
ligitimate functions, about the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. 

In its varied application and growing importance, 
as a distinct and separate profession, and its general 
bearing upon the prosperity of national and individ- 
ual enterprise, it is second to none, and perhaps less 
generally understood and appreciated than any of 
the other sciences. Except to the practitioner of its 
arduous duties, who by dint of long experience and 





deep study, has been enabled to form a just concep- 
tion of its principles and tendencies, it has awaken- 
ed but little desire for the investigation of its past 
history, or probable future results. Its comparative- 
ly recent introduction into this country, the scarcity 
and want of practical treatises upon it, and above 
all, its rapid and successiul prosecution,—diverting 
public attention from causg to effect,—have hitherto 
precluded much reflection upon the subject. 

An increasing degree of interest is doubtless be- 
ginning to obtain, which must eventually lead to en- 
quiry, and to the same extent of knowledge upon 
this 2s upon other sciences. 

It needs but a superficial glance at some of its re- 
cent attainments, to predict the future influence it 
is destined to exert upon our country. As a proles- 
sion, Civil Engineering is yetin itsinfancy. Noen- 
actment of statute, or sanction of custom, has yet 
classed it among the learned professions. 

It is crude and umperfect, and indebted for its 
past results to the indomitable spirit of the ‘‘ corps,” 
guided by a few scientific individuals. It only re- 
quires the attention of the public to be fairly direct- 
ed to the utility of its more perfect and successful 
application, to give the profession a more elevated 
standing. 

It is not our intention te undertake the task of en- 
lightening public opinion upon this subject, or to 
run into a speculative disquisition upon its merits. — 
The preceding remarks, suggested by a limited 
knowledge of the profession, have been made with 
a view merely to preface some observations which we 
purpose to make upon this science—of a historicai 
nature. 

A reference to its origin and early progress, with 
an enumeration of some of its principal achieve- 
ments, is the design of the present article. 

This science originated with the ahcient Egyp- 
tians. Among the number of those refined acquire- 
ments which gave to their country the envious ol 
nation of the ‘Cradle of the Arts,”’ it undoubtedly 
held the highest rank. 

Its application was first made to works of an ag- 
ricultural nature,—being demanded by the wants 
and exigencies of society, it was probably their 
first essay tothe prosecution of the arts for which 
they became so celebrated. 

The peculiar features of the valley of the Nile, 
were well adapted to the exercise of the singular 
genius of its inhabitants. 

During a few weeks inthe year, the Nile poured 
its surplus waters over this country, devasta- 
ting and spreading ruin over all objects within its 
influence. Its subsidence was followed by a season 
of great fertility—having deposited a rich detritus 
(its annual freight) upon the soil—the influence of 
the climate soon caused a luxuriant and almost spon- 
taneous growth of vegetation—till at length the 
gradual absorption and evaporation of moisture, left 
only parched and dusty plains no longer susceptible 
of cultivation. 

To obviate the difficulties to which their agricul- 
tural pursuits were exposed from these fluctuations 
was a desideratum, the successful attainment of 
which, in any practical degree, required the deve- 
lopment of some mental power, involving scientific 
principles, and great physical resources. 

The expedients naturally ‘suggested by the cir- 
cumstances and necessity of the case, were—the 
collection of a portion of the surplus waters of the 
Nile during its inundations, and a more equable dif- 
fusion of them over their soils in time of drought.— 
To these the Egyptians resorted with the skill and 
energy which has so eminently distinguished them ; 
and their labors were marked with a boldness of de- 
sign and execution which may well command the 
admiration of the Engineer of the present day. 

The Nile was diverted from its course, through ar- 

tificial channels, and led to immense reservoirs form- 
ed for its reception. 
These inland lakes swallowed up its turbid floods 
and prevented the devastation which otherwise ensu- 
ed upon the annual overflow of its banks, and retained 
an ample reserve to meet the wants of vegetation 
when the drainage and evaporation of all other sour- 
ces failed. 


The lakes Moeris and Mareotis, with the remains 
of some of their appendages, afford evidence of the 
scale upon which these works were presented. Of the 
former, (lake Moeris) the following description is ta- 
ken from a recent work on ‘‘ The ruins of Ancient 
Cities” &c, by Charles Bucke. ‘‘ The noblest and 
most wonderful of all the works of the kings of Egypt 

y 





was the lake Moeris: Herodotus considers it vast 
superior to the Pyramids or the Labyrinth. 

As Egypt was more or less fruitful in proportion to 
the inundations of the Nile, King Moeris, to correct 
as far as lay in his power, the irregularities of these 
inundations, thought proper to call art to the assist- 
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ance of nature, and so caused the lake to be dug 
which afterwards went by his name.”’ According 
to Herodotus, this lake was 3,600 stadia, or 450 
miles in circumference, and its greatest depth 300 
feet. ‘*This lake had a communication with the 
Nile by a canal four leagues long and fifty feet broad. 
Great sluices opened or shut this canal as occasion re- 
quired.’’ ‘If,’ says an enlightened writer, ‘‘ the ca- 
nal of Joseph were cleared out, where the mud is raised 
up toa vast height ; if the ancient dikes were re- 
established, and the sluices of the canals of Ta- 
mich and Bouch restored, lake Moeris would still 
serve the same purposes. It would prevent the de- 


vastation of the too great swellings of the rivers, and | 


supply the deficiency of those that are inadequate. 
We should see it, as on former occasions, extending 
itself from Nesle and Arsinoe to the Libyan moun- 
tains, and offering to astonished travellers what is 
nowhere else to be seen—a sea formed by the hand 
of man.’’ ° 

The magnitude of these works may be inferred 
from the descriptions of the traveller and historian; 
but of their real greatness, extent and adaptation, 
no adequate conception can be formed, except by a 
ye: a with the commensurate results they pro- 

uced, 

When we take into consideration the great natural 
disadvantages of that country, and the density of the 
population it was enabled to sustain, we can form 
some idea of the grandeur of a system operating with 
a comprehensive and wide-spread utility upon the 
agricultural interests of a nation. 

Much is necessarily left to conjecture with respect 
to details and complicated operations, necessary in 
carrying out so vast a design, but it is-a reasonable 
inference that the highest perfection was attained, 
and the greategt efforts of art and science of which 
the Egyptians were capable, were contributed in 
adapting them to the important ends which their ne- 
cessities as well as their peculiar ambition required. 

As a gradual progress was made toward a 
more refined period, and new wants were created 
with the facilities of supplying them, works of a 
commercial character were undertaken. Navigable 
communications were opened with adjoining provin- 
ces; leading toa traffic and interchange of commodi- 
ties—the foundation of a subsequent flourishing com- 
merce, and a source of boundless wealth. 

The vestiges of works of this class are dispersed 
over a great extent of country, and indicate like the 
former a more extended scale of usefulness than can 
be awarded to them by any authentic history. 

Says a writer in.the Edinburgh Encyclopedia,( Art 
Inland Navigation.) ‘* Abcient historians although 
they have all expressed in general terms, their admi- 
ration of the canals of this country, have conveyed 
no distinct information respecting their dimensions, 
shape, or mechanical distribution, and their obser- 
vations had always more immediate reference to the 
purposes of agriculture. 

The following are the only distinct particulars we 
have been able to collect, viz: that its navigation 
consisted of, Ist. The river Nile; 2nd. The artifi- 
cial canals in Upper and Lower Egypt; and 3rd. 
The great canal between the Nile and the Red Sea.”’ 

‘Of the canal of Joseph, or rather Jussef,” (in 
Upper Egypt,) ‘‘ which runs parallel to, and on the 
western side of the Nile, the construction and pur- 
pose seem alike uncertain. For in the map of M. 
d’Anville, that constructed by the engineers of the 
French army, and the excellent one composed by 


leagues. The banks are here raised about 13 feet | 
above the bottom, and 10 feet above the surface of | 
the ground. This part bears the mark of great an- | 
tiquity. There are the remains of a wharf and ba- 
sin. It was here all the productions of the province 
of Bakhiroh were collected and shipped for the city 
of Alexandria. For two leagues more there is noth- 
ing worth notice. From Gabel the canal for four) 
leagues is 22 1-2 yards of mean breath, and very re- 
gular. 

At Leloha it is nearly of the same breadth; but 
the adjacent plain lowers by degrees until the bottom 
of the canal is in the same level, and even above it; 
it again falls under the surface half a league before 
it reaches Alexandria. 

After visiting Leloha the canal widens. For half 
a league it has from 109 to 273 yards in breath. The 
banks are scarcely elevated 6 1-2 feet, and so imper- 
fect that the water filtrates through them. Near 
Beda the canal is only 55 yards in breadth. The 
banks are 23 feet high, and covered with loose sand 
which threatens to fill it up. At this place the canal 
is at a mean distance of 109 yards from the lake 
Aboukir. It afterwards approaches the western ex- 
tremity of the lake, and is only separated by a stone 
wall about 20 feet in thickness. Another wall of 55 
yards forms a dike on the side of the plain. 

From the western extremity of the lake, it passes 
over wet marshy ground, covered with a salt crust 
from 4 to 6 inches in thickness. It then passes thro’ 
a wood of dates for half a league; and hasa number 
of cisterns on the northern side, which appear of 
Greek or Roman construction, but much disfigured 
by modern repairs. In approaching Alexandria, 
there are numerous trunks of granite columns and 
other fragments of Greek architecture. At half a 
league from the city the bottom of the canal is a lit- 
tle lower than the surface of the sea; but from this 
place to the enclosure of the Arabs, it has a counter 
slope. At last the canal, with a breadth of from 22 
to 27 yards, turns the base of a small hillock upon 
which Pompey’s Pillar stands. It afterwards be- 
comes very narrow, and terminates in the old port 
in shape of a drain.” 

Of the Great Canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, 
various descriptions and authorities are quoted.— 
** Herodotus says a Canal was drawn from the Nile 
above the city of Bubasto; that it passed around a 
mountain from the west to the east, and afterwards 
turned south to the Red Sea. He attributes its com- 
mencement to Necos, the son of Psammeticus, 616 
B. C., but gives its completion to Darius Hystaspes, 
521 B. C. It was four days navigation, and 
four ships could pass abreast.””. The writer con- 
cludes, ‘‘ From the before mentioned respectable au- 
thorities, we have reason to believe that there has at 
sundry times been a canal open from the river Nile 
to the Red Sea, at the bottom of the Gulf of Suez, 
and that there had been the means of occasionally 
using it. Whether ships were passed from the Canal 
into the the Red Sea does not appear. There might 
have been a transhipping ; but it is certain that this 
route was afterwards abandoned, and the eastern com- 
modities landed at a place under the tropic, named 
Berenice, about 450 miles south of Suez, whence 
they were transported 258 Roman miles, across the 
Desert to the city of Coptis, upon the Nile, down 
which they were carried to Alexandria.”’ 

The accomplishment of these’ vast undertakings, 
must have required a degree of skill, and a proficien- 
cy in those branches of art and science,—the province 











Arrowsmith, from the information furnished by Ma- 
jor ny and other English officers, there are con- 
siderable differences as to the extent and direction 
of this canal; and also in regard to its connections 
with the river Nile and the lake Berket Keroon, (for- 
merly the lake Moeris.) It appears to have been 
drawn along the skirts of the desert opposite Mem- 
phis, and thence continued along the eastern side of 
the pyramids of Ghizeh, and terminated inthe west- 
ern branch of the Nile, toward the eastern extremity 
of the lake Mareotis, and from thence northward to 
the and¥ent Plinthus or Abouscor, round the Mourg- 
han: Point, where the head of a canal and slice 
still exists.’’ After an enumeration of some other 
inconsiderable works, the Alexandrian canal is thus 
described, in its modern state. 


* <« About 1312 yards below Rhameneh, the canal 
of Alexandriacommeaces. The water enters by the 
two mouths, elevated about 9 feet above the lowest wa- 
ters of the river, and distant about 656 yards from 
each other. The lowest is the most ancient. It has 
been abandoned because the successive repairs have 
raised the banks so much that the sails of the barks 
could not receive the wind. At the commencement 
the new branch is only 19 1-2 feetin width. It af- 
terwards, at the village of Lamedis, has increased to 
about 55 yards in breadth, and continues so for 2 1-2 





* From the memoir of French engineers, Lanoret and Chabral. 








of the engineer,—hardly conceivable of at the pre- 
sent day. Since the completion of the first, upwards 
of 4000, and of those of a later date, near 2500 years 
have elapsed, and the greatest attainments of all sub- 
sequent periods seem but little more than feeble at- 
tempts at an imitation. 

It would have been well for the intelligence of the 
ancient Egyptians, had they confined their exertion 
to objects of the same noble purpose as those which 
we have enumerated. Devoted as they were to the 
most laudable and useful of human ends,—the promo- 
tionof public good,—it isa strange fallacy that could 
have diverted their attention to less worthy objects. 

In the construction of the Pyramids, and many 
other works of nearly equal magnitude, and of like 
character, we find the same unconquerable energy 
and application of scientific principles which charac- 
terized their labors in advancing the important inte- 
rests of Agriculture and Commerce. 

The towering monuments of Ghizeh, and the gor- 
geous temples of Balbec and Luxor, were erected 
for the gratification of a sordid and selfish ambition. 
These, with the ancient cities Thebes, and Memphis, 
afford perhaps,—if considered in all the details of 
construction,—more striking instances of the early 
progress made in Civil Engineering, than any of the 
works before alluded to. 








Poughkeepsie, Dec, 1, 1841. 
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THE WARNING. 





BY C. M. BROSNAN. 
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@h ! drink not from the sparkling bow], 
However tempting to the taste, 
Its poisoned vapors taint the soul, 
And lay its fairest blossoms waste ; 
Ten thousand plagues and curses dire 
Are ciustering round that fountain’s brink, 
And God his zeal of vengeful ire, 
Has set upon the monster drink. 


I. 


Beware, poor maniac! that cup of wo 
Has thrown contagion over earth, 

And demons from the shades below, 
Laugh at the revelry of mirth; 

But here the bard must fail to tell 
The miseries of the drunkard’s lot, 
Whose conscience makes life his hell, 

The next—ah, no; we judge him not. 


IT. 


Can man whom reason’s lamp should guide, 
With all his natal dignity, 
E’er drain the goblets, foaming tide,— 
That death-draught of iniquity; 
And thus while headlong swept away 
On passion’s madd’ning torrent wreck’d, 
Bedim each bright and lovely ray 
That gilds the skies of intellect ? 


I¥. 


Inebriate pause—behold thy wife 
Bent down to earth by grief and care, 
Unfit to breast the stormy strife, 
And tend her little prattling fair; 
And if thou hast uuquench’d within, 
One spark of soul’s celestial fire, 
Shake off the lethargy of sin; 
To nobler aims henceforth aspire. 
¥ 
Or if thon wouldst indulge thee now, 
First see that prostrate victim there, 
That stony look—that haggard brow, 
And eye-ball fixed in wild despair : 
The heavens are weeping at the sight— 
Oh! take the guilty wretch away, 
And hide the horrors of his plight, 
They shame the countenance of day. 
VI. 
Let midnight spread her leaden shrond, 
And with its thick and sable fold, 
Seauester from the gazing crowd, 
A scene so shocking to behold : 
Yes, guilt should seek some hiding place— 
Some cavern in the ocean’s womb, 
Where light nor sum may never trace 
lts charnel-house of death and gloom. 


vil. 

Oh! man! deluded erring man, 

Why beast thee of a form sublime, 
While in the little hour we scan 

An endless catalogue of crime? 
Then dash aside the baenful glass, 

Tho’ crowned with many a wreath, 
The dregs of death lie hid, alas! 

Its blushing coronet beneath. 





{For the Northern Light. } 
INTERESTING SURGICAL OPERATION 
UPON THE EYE. 
BY A MEMBER OF THE CLASS IN THE ALBA- 
NY MEDICAL COLLEGE. 





An operation which has lately excited much at- 
tention, is that for the cure of strabismus or squint- 
ing. It has been succesfully performed several 
times by the professor of surgery before the class 
during the last and present course of lectures in the 
Albany Medical College. We Were much pleased 
with its success in the case of an interesting child, 
brought before the class for relief a few days since. 
So light and transient was the pain that the little pa- 
tient bore it quite cheerfully. It is only a short 
time since this operation was first introduced to the 
notice of the profession by the celebrated Prof. Dief- 
fenbach, of Berlin. 

As this is something new, and not perhaps gene- 
rally understood, we trust we shall not.be thought 
officious in entering into a slight explanation. Our 
scientific readers will recollect that, connected with 
the beautiful mechanisn of the serum, there are four 
straight (récti) muscles of the eye, for the purpose 
of moving it upwards, downwards, outwards and in- 
wards. Where the eye is turned too much inwards, 
as in common cases, the obliquity is caused by the 
_ of these muscles (a)ductor sculi) being too 
short. 

The operation in this case consists in turning the 
eyeball outwards with a delicate hook ; and the up- 
per and lower eyelids being elevated and depressed, 
the shortened muscle is dexterously and cautiously 
divided, so that upon re-union it may become length- 
ened. The eyeball immediately assumes its proper 
place, a few drops of blood exude, and in a few 
moments in the hands of the skillful surgeon, the 
whole affair is over. The patient is not even confined 
closely; but the eye is merely treated with cooling 
application and properly protected, and in a few 
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- the cure is effected. Many, ae es have not 

weflected upon the reason why we feel a peculiar 
painful and embarrassing sensation while conversing 
with persons laboring under obliquity of vision, or 
even while in their presence. 

We have lately been philosophising upon the sub- 
ject a little, and have arrived at the conclusion, that 
it is because the countenance is, in such cases, al- 
most entirely deprived of the faculty of expression. 
Philosophers ar students of natural theology have 
long noticed that admirable provision of the Creator, 
by which the ‘‘human face divine” is gifted with 
such eloquence, and is made to express all the pas- 
sions and emotions of the soul. 

For this purpose, there is a most intricate and 
beautiful arrangement of muscles and nerves of the 
face ; but if the axis of vision is deranged, harmo 
of the whole is destroyed, the beholder cannot tell 
where the sight is directed, and the countenance be- 
comes comparatively a blank. 

The eye is indeed the principal seat of expres- 
sion. To prove this, we need only appeal to com- 
mon observation. Who has not felt e look of in- 

.Mescribable tenderness that beams from the eye of a 
friend or a sister bending over a sick bed? And 
who has not watched the dove-like expression of af- 
fectionate fondness that dwells in the eye of the 
mother as she gazes upon the face of her tender off- 
spring. There is then surpassing eloquence in the 
mild dark orb, or the soft blue eye with 


‘* White and azure laced, 
With blue of heaven's own tinct.” 





Suaks. 


In conclusion, we may state for the encourage- 
ment of the afflicted, that so certain and satisfactory 
has this operation become in the hands of the skill- 
ful, that the professor of surgery in his interesting 
clinical observations to the class upon the above 
case, stated that it was his sixth operation for the 
cure of this affection during the past week alone. ~ 


Albany, Jan. 6th, 1842. J.W.C. 
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BY CHARLES H. LYON. 





The standard of scholarship in any country must 
depend, in a material degree, upon the prevailing 
modes of instruction. Where the teaching is not 
thorough the scholarship can not be sound. If the 
foundation be unsubstantial, what can we expect of 
the superstructure? 

It is true we have, in this country, abundance of 
means for disseminating information, and ample fa-. 
cilities for the propagation of popular knowledge ; 
and our citizens are, in consequence, unequalled for 

eneral intelligence; yet our systems of learning, 
it cannot be denied, are, in the main, superficial in 
their character. They do not reach far enough into 
science; their influence does not penetrate deeply 
——_ intothe mind. They include, indeed, a suffi- 
ciently wide range of subjects; but those subjects 
are seldom rightly treated. The customary modes | 
of teaching, aim rather at speedy results, than at 
those which are lasting. They substitute too often 
the show of knowledge for deep culture, and regard. 
education rather as a-mechanical process, than as a 
profound science. - Pipa Pen ‘’ 

The functionarieg too, who minister at the altar of 
learning, are in many instances, deficient in the high 

ualities that belong to their profession. They are 
ficient in zeal, energy, devotion, in knowledge of 
human nature, and of the philosophy of the mind; 
and, perhaps stilF more, in a proper apprectatioh of 
the inherent dignity and importance pf their voca-’ 
tion. Their calling is too frequently a means. to 
some end which regards only their individual inte- 
rest; a stepping-stone to some other occupation,—an 
oceupation for which they have a greater liking, 
and for which they are doubtless better qualified.— 
if they are qualified at all. The consequence ts, 
that as teachers, they are characterized by indolence, 
apathy, and neglect of duty. Their object isto sub- 
serve a temporary purpose, with but little regard to 
ultimate consequences,—to exchange the-minimum 
of service, for the maximum of compensation. | 

To these general remarks there are doubtless nu- 
merous exceptions, and sve are free to admit; that 
the exceptions are more numerous now than former- 
ly. Education, both -as an art and a science, has 
unquestionably made, and is still making very con- 
siderable advances. Yet the truth of our observa- 
tions, as applied generally to the present state of in- 
struction, will scarcely be denied. a oi 

We are wee oy the prevailing incompe- 
tency of teachers, their want of full and complete. 
preparation ,for the high duties of their calling, is 
one of the greatest obstacles to sound scholarship. 


If boys were properly taught in the first stages of 
their education; if they were required to gain an 
insight into the principles of one branch before lea- 
ving it for another; if they were taught to estimate 
their attainments by the manner of their recitations, 
rather than by the number of pages gone over ; and 
if teachers would inculcate the habit of learning ac- 
curately and understandingly, and would accompa- 
ny their instruction with analysis and illustration, 
the effect of such a course would be seen, not only 
in the amount of the student’s actual attainments, 
but in the influence exerted upon his mind, and 
habits, and character. He would soon acquire a 
taste for liberal pursuits,—for the beauties of litera- 
ture, as well as the utilities of science,—and, if des- 
tined to pass at an early age from under his instruct- 
or, he would still be qualified to enter upon a subse- 

uent career of seLF-cuLTIVATION. We should 
then have something like maturity of schedarship in 
every department of learning. 

Teaching is labor, and labor is the price of Iéarn- 
ing; and the instructor and pupil are alike deluded, 
who imagine that any thing important is to be ac- 
complished without active and ea ae. 
The teacher’s duty is to guide the youthful inquirer 
in the pursuit of knowledge; to direct and assist his. 
investigations; to watch the progress of his mind, 
and adapt his studies to its capacity and condition ; 
to lay open the stores of learnmg in such a manner, 
and present them in such a form, as shall mbst con- 
tribute to develop his powers, and to improve, ele- 
vate and refine his whole character. The teacher 
who expects to ret en all this without patient 
and unsparing labor, has sadly mistaken his-voca- 
tion, and the sooner such men abandon their pro- 
fession, the better will it be for the rising generation. 


Irving Institute,, Tarrytown; Dec. 27, 1841. 
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BY GEORGE W NEXSON. 





My dear Sir: I desire to fulfil the promise 

I made some time since, to give some account 
of the state of affairs in that part of North Ame- 
rica, now known as the ‘Central Provinces of 
America.’’ The information I possess on this sub- 
ject, was derived from a residence of 12 months in 
that country, in the years 1822—3; and I shall be 
obliged to depend ina great measure on my recol- 
lection, for the details of my narrative, as most of 
the memoranda which I had, have been destroyed or 
mislaid in the long time which has elapsed since my 
visit there. But though I may err in dates ; and 
though probably many circumstances have altogether 
po ye | memory, yet I shall be scrupulously 
careful that whatever I do relate, shall be perfectly 
free from any tincture of imaginative wandering. 

The recent work of Mr. Stevens, (which, by the 
bye, I have not yet had the pleasure of seeing,) ap- 
pears to have awakened the curiosity of the public 
in regard to that interesting, but unfortunate, section 
of our continent; and some account of the state of 
things as they were twenty years ago, may prove ac- 
ceptable to those who take an interest in it. 

It was in the month of October, 1822, that I left 
Puerto Bello for the River San Juan, on a trading 
expedition. bs only information we possessed re- 
specting the state of commerce.on that river, was 
procured fromthe Captain of a Paraguay, which had 
recently arrived at Puerto Bello from the city of 
Grenada, who gave us encouragement of finding a 
good market for our ‘* Yankee notiofs,” if we would 
convey them up the river, and across the Lake Ni- 
caragua, to Granada and Leon. This wasa new 
undertaking, and hitherto unattempted, with the ex- 
ception of one vessel from Havana, which arrived 
there a few weeks before us, on a similar errand. 
The greatest part of the trade was carried on by a 
few vessels from Jamaica, which disposed of their 
cargoes on the coast, but never ventured ‘up the 
river. - 

. Owing to inaccurate charts, we made the en- 
trance of the river Colorado, instead of that of San 
Juan; butas it did not answer the description we 
had of the latter river, we made several other at- 
— to find it, which always resulted in making 
the Colorado river, until our captain gave up the 
search in despair. I then concluded to see what I 
could do in the way of exploring ; and accompanied 
by a gentleman, who was a passenger on board, and 
two boys, we proceeded in a small Indian canoe, up 
the Colorado. Omitting any personal adventures as 
irrelative to my present purpose, I shall only remark 
that we' succeeded in entering the San Juan river 





through the Colorado, (which proved to be a branch 





of the former,) and thencg ascended to the Lake 
Nicaragua. 

On landing at the city of Granada, we were re- 
ceived with true Spanish hospitality, at the house of 
Don Pedro Chammora ; to whom I had a line of in- 
troduction from a gentleman at Puerto Bello. 

Don Pedro was one of the wealthiest individuals, 
and belonged to one of the first families in the au- 
dience of Guatamala, as that sect on of the country 
was then designated; and now, that the demon of 
revolution has sent him poverty stricken, and heart- 
broken to a premature grave, Iscannot refrain from 
recording the open-hearted hospitality and fraternal 
feeling with which this noble Spaniard tendered to 
us his house, his time, his means, and every attention 
which the kindliest sympathy for strangers in a 
strange land could suggest. This feeling appears to 
be indigenous to southern latitudes, and thrives but 
indifferently in our northern clime. ‘‘’Tis true, ’tis 
pity, and pity tis *tistrue,’’? but in this particular 
the very Indian of the*tropics, far outshines us in the 
brightest trait of civilization. But this you will ac- 
count a digression. Well,I will endeavor to regain 
my track, and proceed as orderly aygd methodically 
as may be. 

The Lake Nicaragua is a beautiful expanse of 
water, about eighty miles long and thirty broad, in- 
terspersed with islands, many,of which rise in the 
form of a sugar loaf from the water, and are volca- 
nic, more or Jess active. On the western side of this 
lake, and ten or twelvé miles from its north-western 
extremity, stands the city of Granada, at the foot of 
Mount Vachio, which overhangs the city, and com- 
mands a view of the lake, and of the Pacific ocean; 
the coast of which lies about twelve leagues to the 
west of Granada. The city proper, is built ‘very 
much in the Moorish style; the streets intersecting 

“ach other at right angles, and forming six or eight 
large squares, surrounding the public market place, 
or *‘ Plaza.” , 

The houses are built principally of large sun-dried 
brick; the walls thick and substantial, and of but 
one story, to be more secure against the frequent 
shocks of earthquakes ; three sides of them enclose 
a court, containing a quarter or half an acre, orna- 
mented with trees and shrubbery. The remaining 
side of the court is closed up with a strong wall, 
which faces the street, and is of equal height with 
the wings of the house. Through this wall is the 
grand entrance to the premises, by a large arched 
gateway, surmounted by the arms of the family, or 
some similar device. e suburbs of the town are 
composed of a great number of small dwellings, the 
sides formed i veel interlaced, and thatched with 
the branches of the cocoa-nut tree. The town and 
suburbs together, at the time of my residence there, 
were said to coritain about ten thousand inhabitants, 
made up chiefly of white Creoles and Indians, or a 
mixture of both, with a small sprinkling of Euro- 
pean Spaniards. 


Under the government existing at this period, 
which was thatof the Emperor Yturbide, the country 
probably enjoyed more of security and tranquility 
than at any time since the conquest of it by the 
Spaniards. The rule of the Emperor was indeed one 
of iron; but it was certainly far better adapted to 
promote the prosperity of the people, as society 
among them was then constituted ; to develope the 
resources of the Empire, and to advance the interests 
of agriculture and commerce, than the grasping 
and avaricious tyranny either of the Viceroys of 
Spain, or of the more recent and still destructive 
partizan governments which under the desecrated 
name of republics, have so long devastated the fair- 
est portion of the western hemisphere. «Money at 
this time was a mere drug; almost every individual 
of whatever rank appeared to have plenty at his dis- 
posal, when occasion called it forth. _ The cultivation 
of the cocoa-tree and indigo plant was extensive, 
and had arrived at a state of superior excellence. 
These staple articles, together with hides and cofton, 
were exported from Real Ejo, (a port on the Pacific, ) 
chiefly in British bottoms; and in return were re- 
ceived large quantities of the manufactures of Eng- 
land. -This branch of trade would suon have been 
riyalled, if not altogether superseded, by the enter- 
prise of our merchants, through the new avenue for 
commerce which was then being opened by the San 
Juan river, had not the subsequent commotions in 
the country put an end to every exertion of industry. 
Besides the articles of exportation referred to above, 
sugar, coffee, wheat, Indian corn and pica, (a spe- 
cies of rum,) were provided in quantities sufficient 
forhome consumption. Nicaragua and other valua- 
ble woods are indigenous to the country. . Some at- 
tempts had been made to produce the cochineal, but 


I believe without much success, owing to ignorance - 


of the proper mode of curing it. 
At the time of my arrival in Granada, every thing 
torthe observation of a stranger, appeared peaceful 
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and quiet. The beautiful aspect of the country, the 
ralubrity of the climate, the simplicity and unosten- 
tatious Kindness of all the better classes of the inha- 
bitants, were well calculated to produce the most 
favorable impressions. The pleasure experienced 
in a stroll through the ‘‘ hacienda,” or plantation of 
my friend Don Pedro, is still fresh in my memory. 
I do not know the extent of it, but it was very great, 
as we walked in nearly a direct course the distance 
of four or five miles. The grounds were prin- 
cipally devoted to the cultivation of cocoa and indigo. 
The mode of raising the former plant is very orna- 
mental, and has a pleasing effect. It is thus: Rows 
of trees, principally plantanes and bananas, are set 
out at the distance of eight or ten feet one way and 
double the distance the other; at the foot of each 
tree is placed a cocoa plant, for protection from the 
toointense rays of the sun; and these, in the dry sea- 
son, are irrigated by artificial means. Wells being 
sunk in convenient situations about the hacienda, the 
water is raised by the labor of mules into an elevated 
reservoir, from whence it is conducted by means of 
small troughs, generally of bamboo, in every direc- 
tion along the ranges of plants, opposite to each of 
which a hole in the trough allows the water to escape 
in a small jet’; this operation is performed once or 
twice a day as occasion may require. 

The tranquil and satisfactory semblance of affairs 
to which I have adverted, soon became interrupted. 
A manifest uneasiness was observable throughout the 
community. Small groupes of the inhabitants were 
every evening to be seen at the different places of 
resort, engaged in low but earnest discussion, and I 
discovered that apprehensions of an intended insur- 
rection were becoming prevalent; and that the com- 
mandant of the city, Don Crisanto Lacassa, a 
European Spaniard, was supposed to be the chief 
instigator in the expected movement. 

But the commotions of the people were for a time 
allayed by the more terrible commotions of the 
earth. In the latter part of November commenced 
a series of earthquakes, which continued with scarce- 
ly the intermission of an hour, for the space of forty 
days, the first shock, however, was the only one pro- 
ductive of any considerable damage, further than 
holding the inhabitants in a state of continnal ter- 
ror and trepidation. It occurred about daylight on 
Sunday morning, at which time I was awakened by 
a loud rumbling noise, and an extraordinary clatter 
of furniture in the room, which appeared to be sud- 
denly possessed with strange powers of locomotion. 
The first object which I noticed was my friend C—, 
(who slept in the same appartment) holding on to a 
table in the middle of the room, his eyes glaring like 
those of an affrighted buffalo, and apparently with- 
out the power of utterance. The truth instantly oc- 
curred to me, and I exclaimed ‘‘ an earthquake !”’ as 
I made for the door, and with difficulty descended 
a flight of steps, which seemed at the moment to 
vacillate like a rope-ladder. On gaining the street, 
the earth, I really thought, was rolling in waves, 
causing a sensation as near akin to seasickness as pos- 
sible; and I was troubled to keep my footing until I 
crossed the road and held fast to a picket fence, 
where I found C— had arrived before me, having 
made his escape over the balcony. The scene which 
presented itself, as soon as I wassufliciently recover- 
ed from my consternation to observe it, was a strange 
blending of the awful, and the ridiculous, the terrif- 
fic, and the laughable. Around me was a motley 
assemblage of people of all ages, sexes, and colors, 
who having rushed out of the church, where they had 
been attending matin services, now lay (many of 
them) rolling in the dust, with all their holiday fine- 
ry; some on their knees, others on all fours, and 
others again striving with all their might to hold up 
the trees, posts, and fences, in which category I sup- 
pose IT may include myself. In every countenance 
was depicted such extremity of terror, and so ab- 
surdly manifested, that it appeared the brogdest of 
carricatures; while incessant invocations of every 
saint in the calendar, and I believe a great many 
supernumerary ones, made the ‘confusion of Babel 
worse confounded,” and to increase the din and up- 
roar. joined in the braving of frightened asses, the 
howline of dogs, shrieking of monkeys, screaming 
of parrots, and every animal capable of making a 
noise seemed now to exert the faculty to the utmost 
pitch. But there were far.more serious features in 
the scene. Immediately around us, lay in ruins, 
towns, turrets, domes and cupolas, houses more or 
less unrooted, and their massy walls presenting fis- 
sures, through many of which a child might have 
passed. Inthe rear of the city, the sharp peak of 
Mont Vachia had disappeared, and from its crater 
was hurled to a great height, a shower of rocks, 
which must have been of immense size, as they were 
visible the distance of two or three miles: no fire or 
smoke appeared, but there issued’a torrent of water, 
which rushing down the side of the mountain, up- 
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rooted in its course the largest trees of the forest, 
leaving, what appeared from where we stood, a 
smoothly cleared road for a considerable distance. 

In the city no lives were lost to my knowledge, 
though many persons were injured ; but in the suburbs, 
a congregation, principally of Indians, were collect- 
ed in what was called the missionary church; who 
on the alarm rushed out to the road leading to the 
church, which lay through a deep and narrow ravine; 
this closed over their heads, and about seventy per- 
sons were instantaneously engulphed. The shocks 
occurring frequently through the day, the inhabitants 
all removed to the country in the vicinity, and bivou- 
acked in the fields and woods, to secure themselves 
from the danger of the falling buildings in the city; 
and by evening Mr. C— and myself were the only 
human beings left in town, with the exception of a 
small ceva which perambulated the streets, and 
once or twice passed our night quarters, (which we 
had taken up in the church-yard opposite to our 
house) and very considerately warned us to be 
— the tower of the church did not fall on our 

eads. 

The shocks continued hourly, or oftener, for about 
six weeks, when the rainy season set in, and they 
subsided. The earth had no sooner become quieted, 
than reports of insurrectionary movements among 
the people were renewed, and one evening, I think 
about the middle of January, the noise of shouting and 
‘*vivas’’? were heard in the plaza, but no firing. 
Shortly after the commandant, Don Crisanto, witha 
small retinue hurried by, on horseback, on his way 
out of the city ; and during the night, hurried foot- 
steps, the trampling of horses and occasional shout- 
ing disturbed the wonted stillness of the hour; and 
the rising sun discovered Granada in possession of 
the insurgents. The revolution was affected without 
bloodshed, and with very slight opposition. In the 
morning I sallied out for the purpose of ascertaining 
the state of affairs, when I found that most of hte 
wealthy and influential inhabitants, among whom 
wasmy friend Don Pedro Chammorra, had left the 
city in the course of the night, afier securing, as they 
imagined, their most portable valuables in the neigh- 
boring churches or convents. This, I thought at 
the time, was an impolitic step; as, if they had all 
remained, their toe were sufficient to have re- 
strained the licentiousness of the revolutionists or 
‘* republicans,’ as they gravely denominated them- 
selves.. Their houses were taken possession of, 
guar led by sentries, and all access to them denied, 
except to the priests, who still retained their influ- 
ence and authority, and as far as I was able to judge, 
generally exerted it for good. 

It subsegently appeared that the commandant Don 
Crisanto Lacassa, was the chief instigator of the 
movement, indeed his designs had been for some- 
time known to many persons, and information given 
to the Imperial Governor, resident at Leon, but for 
some cause unknown he deferred noticing it until too 
late. Don Crisanto, had the reputation of being a 
cautious, artful, and intriguing man ; and what his 
ulterior views were, in promoting a revolution, re- 
mained a secret. In this instance, however, his cau- 
tion led him into a trap ; and he became completely 
ensnared in the meshes wove by his own cunning. 
Supposing it to be the most prudent plan not to com- 
mit himself by any public overt act, unless the suc 
cess of the insurrection was rendered certain, he 


Clayto Odonis,a one-eyed mulatto, who had been 
employed in some subordinate office in the revenue 
department. This man had been so well instructed 
by his employer, in the artifices of conspiracy, that 
asthe event proved he was enabled to outwit and 
ruin his tutor. On the evening before to which I have 
adverted, he appeared before the barracks in the 
plaza, attended by about fifteen men of.the lowest 


‘** Viva Republica !’? summoned the garrison, which 
consisted of near an hundred soldiers, to surrender. 
The officer in charge, not having any ammunition at 
his disposal, sent to the commandant for orders to 
procure a supply, and for directions how to proceed ; 
but the latter instead of furnishing either one or the 
‘other, mounted his horse and made his escape from 
the city. In the meantime, the insurgents being 
joined by the mob—became more bold and clamo- 
rous; the garrison finding themselves deserted by 
their commander, marched out with the cry of ‘* ¥i- 
va la Republica !”’ and placed themselves under the 
orders of Odonis. Our new general instead of sending 
for his principal, Don Crisanto, to instal him in the 
chair of power, cooly seated himself therein, con- 
fined the Don for some weeks to his hacienda, and 
finally sent him a prisoner to Castle San Carlos, situ- 
uated at the outlet of the lake. 

For a few days the insurgents exercised fheir new- 
ly acquired power, with considerable moderation ; a 
Junto was elected, of which a majority were priests ; 








employed as an instrument to develope his plot, one’ 


class, all indifferently armed, and with shouts of 
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persons and property were protected, except the 
property of those who had left the city and joined 
ihe imperialists; troops were raised and organized, 
and the Plaza placed in quite a formidable state of 
defence, by throwing ditches and trenches across the 
streets which intersected it, and mounting on each 
seve’al handsome brass pieces of heavy calibre, and 
also by placing light guns on the tops of churches, 
and other situations from whence an approaching 
enemy might be annoyed. But demonstrations of 
an atlack on the city being made by the Governor 
of Leon, who had raised an army of several thou- 
sand men for that purpose, the excitement and alarm 
increased, dissentions were rife among the leaders; 
juntos were elected and dissolved in rapid succession ; 
the priests lost their influence, and were nearly all 
expelled from the city, being suspected of favoring 
the imperialists, as in fact they did; the most licen- 
tious counsels prevailed; and anarchy and misrule 
ensued. It finally became a war of the poorer classes 
against the rich; and all who possessed aught to 
tempt the rapacity of the plunderers, were impris- 
oned or obliged to seek safety in flight, while their 
property was seized, and disbursed by the rabble 
and soldiery, to silence their clamors and prevent 
their desertion. 

The imperialists at length appeared before the city, 
and after some fruitless negotiations, attacked the 
plaza with their whole force, which consisted, as 
near as I could learn, of between two and three 
thousand troops, all militia collected from Leon and 
the neighboring districts, with the exception of 
two hundred negroes, principally runaway slaves 
from the West India islands, whom the Governor of 
Leon, had collected, and formed into a very efficient 
corps. The republican troops, probably did not ex- 
ceed five or six hundred. 

The attack was made, I think, on the 13th Febru- 
ary, 1823, at four different points ; but with very 
little energy or effect. Three of the columns con- 
fined their operations to firing down the streets at 
very long shot ; the fourth, headed by the corps of 
negroes before mentioned, succeeded in forcing a 
passage into the plaza, and for a short time had com- 
plete possession of one side of it; but instead of 
prosecuting their success, they fell to breaking open 
and plundering the shops ; most of the blacks soon 
became intoxicated and defenceless, and most of 
them were slaughtered. Finally, after a considera- 
ble expenditure of amunition and noise, the impe- 
rialists retreated, about sundown, and established a 
sort of siege, or rather blockade of the place, which 
continued for some months,until broken up by the 
revolution becoming general throughout Mexico ; 
which resulted in the deposition of Iterbide, and the 
secession of the southern provinces, which have 
since assumed the appellation of “‘ The Central Pro- 
vinces of America,’ and as far asI have been able 
to ascertain, they have been, and continue to be the 
prey of intestine commotion and partizan warfare. 

Notwithstanding the unhappy state to which these 
provinces have, for so long a period been reduced, a 
state alike unpropitious for the cultivation and de- 
velopment of cither the mental or physical resources 
of the inhabitants,—still many circumstances seem 
to point out this country as being destined to be- ° 
come at some future time, one of the most favored 
spots upon our continent. Situated between the two 
Americas, its shores Washed by the two oceans, in- 
tersected by numerous rivers and embosoming a 
large and navigable lake, it possesses ample facili- 
ties fora most extensive commerce, which its mine- 
ral, agricultural and indigenous productions could 
well sustain. That part of it embraced between the 
most eastern range of mountains and the Pacific en- 
joysa climate among the healthiest on the globe. 
So free from humidity is the atmosphere, that beef 
can be jerked (or dried for preservation, in a short 
time without salt: indeed I have known a large 
swine to be dressed and hung up in the open air, un- 
til it was consumed by the family at the rate of four 
pounds per day, and the last was as free from taint 
as the first. Even their dead they do not think it 
necessary toinhume, but deposit them above ground, 
in long low buildings of stone; laying them uncof- 
fined, on shelves on each side, tier above tier, very 
similar to the storagg which takes place at night 
among the passengers on board of one of our canal 
packets. Disease and deaths, as far as I had an op- 
portunity of judging, appeared to be of rare occur- 
rence ; for during the twelve months I resided in the 
city of Granada, but one natural death came to my 
knowledge, though there were a sufficiency of them 
from causes other thansickness. But one physician 
had been in the place for the preceding fifty years, 
and .he but a short time. I hope none will be so ill- 
natured as to impute to that circumstance, the pre- 
vailing healthiness of that pagf of the country. 

The sky, at night, is the deepestj blue, almost 
verging to blackness, while the stars appear large, 
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and brighter than I have elsewhere observed them, | 


During the dry season scarcely a cloud is ever per- 
ceptible, I donot think that from April until Novem- 
ber I saw a cloud as large as my hand; yet I noticed 
no unusual drought. 

As regards the habits and manners of the people, | 
they indeed differ widely from those we are accus- 
tomed to consider decorous and proper. This re- 
mark will apply more particularly to the ladies, but 
whether this diflerence implies to any advantage on 
our side, I think may perhaps be questionable. 

It is true their entire unreservedness, and the ab- 
sence of all etiquette in their intercourse with the 
other sex, may on the first view, induce the opinion, 
that there exists with them an insensibility to the or- 
dinary dictates of modesty. For instance, a lady 
will without hesitation make her toilette, from begin- 
ning to end, in the presence of any gentleman of her 
acquaintance; it is no uncommon occurrence for 
several of both sexes to sleep in the same apartment, 
or perhaps in the open air, keeping up a promiscu- 
ous conversation until all fall asleep ; and hundreds 
may be seen every evening, bathing in the lake, in 
company with their husbands, brothers, or beauxs. 
All this appears oufré to a stranger; but on a better 
acquaintance, it will undoubtedly appear to arise 
from their simplicity of ideas, unsuspicious minds, 
and absence of evil imaginings; for in all the do- 
mestic duties and affections they are as exemplary 
as the females of any other country. They are gene- 
rally amiable and unaffected in their dispositions ; 
indolent and fond of sedantary amusements ; but ab- 
horring work in all its forms, swinging in their 
hammocks, and smoking their cigarritoes is their 
darling occupation. 

Respecting the male portion of the population, 
the lowest orders may, ‘‘ nothing extenuating or set- 
ting down aught in malice,’’ be summarily described 
as lazy, drunken thieves and cowards. But the more 
respectable portion of the population are obnoxious 
to no such censure. Those of the unmixed Spanish 
blood inherit many of the commendable qualities of 
that nation in its palmier days. They are grave, 
taciturn, and temperate ; disliking exertion, unless 
under excitement; hospitable, friendly and unsuspi- 
cious. In their dealings they are just and honorable; 
to chicanery and overreaching they seem to be utter 
strangers. Even the worst of them, though they 
might perhaps rob or stab you, would never cheat 
you. These are traits, which appeared to me to 
stand out prominently in their characters ; and I de- 
scribe them as I found them. In all my commercial 
dealings with them, which some times amounted to 
considerable sums, I do not recollect that any writ- 
ten agreement or obligation ever passed between us ; 
a verbal promise was — considered equivalent 
to the specie. Lappy would it be if such a state of 
things existed near home! Litigation, as far as I 
had opportunities of judging, is next to unknown 
amongst them. In all civil matters the alcade pos- 
sesses a despotic, though patriarchal authority. and 
his decisions are generally summary and without ex- 

nse. I have known instances,’ when difficulties 
Ae arisen between individuals, of the alcalde be- 
ing stopped in passing the street, the case stated and 
his award given verbally on the spot, and the whole 
‘* costs of suits’? were probably a cigar. This your 
professional craft will no doubt consider a lamentable 
proof of a want of civilization. 

The two great causes which operate as drawbacks 
on the advantages possessed by this country, are its 
liability to earthquakes, and the unsettled state of 
its government. The first of these, however, is less 
to be dreaded than the pestilence of our southern 
states; and the last it may be hoped time will reme- 
dy. A state government is of course, essential to 
the prosperity of any country, but in what form it 
would be most likely to ensure the tranquillity of the 





Central Provinces, is at least dubious, certainly not 
that of a Republic. The faculty of self-government 
requires to be much more strongly developed in the 
great mass of the population, toenable them justly 
to appreciate the advantages of a constitutional ad- 
ministration, orto exercise the prerogative of suf- 
frage. Yet Bolivar and Santander effected much for 
Colombia, in a few years ; anda popular chief who 
would exercise his influence in a patriotic and en- 
lightened manner, might soon redeem this favored 
land from the anarchy and confusien by which it has 
so long been pervaded. cy 

Among the advantages appertaining to the Cen- 
tral Provinces, is that of its presenting the most fea- 
sible route for a communication between the two 
oceans. The project of opening a ship canal from 
the Pacific to Lake Nicaragua, was at one time en- 
tertained by our New-York capitalists; and I be- 





lieve a partial survey of the route was made by our 


talented fellow-citizen G. W. Blunt, Esq. but I pre-| 
mime prevale | body is the servant of the man : and I add, that to 


sume prevalent intestine commotion prevented any 
further attempts for its prosecution. 


Whatever may be the difficulties presented to such 
an enterprise, by the want of a government suffici- 
ently well established to afford the necessary protec- 
tion, I know of no insurmountable obstacles in the 
nature of the country itself. The distance to be 
overcome between the Pacific and the Lake, I think, 
does not exceed thirty-six miles ; and the San Juan 
river is navigable for vessels of a moderate draught, 
with the exception of two obstructions: one is the 
rapids at Castle Viejo, which at present renders 
a portage necessary for loaded canoes ; but these 
rapids are, no doubt, artificial, being caused by 
rocks thrown in the channel of the river, as a mea- 
sure of defence, when the Castle was attacked by 
Adm. Vernon, and they might easily be removed. 
The other, and most serious obstacle, is the shifting 
sand bars at the mouth of the river, which might 
probably be remdied by competent engineers. 

Ihave thus hastily thrown together some of my 
recollections of this interesting country, which cer- 
tainly deserves more of the public attention than it 
has yet received. 

lysses, December, 1841. 





[For the Northern Light.] 
‘THE TEMPERANCE REF ORMATION. 





BY GERRIT SMITH. 


Whether succeeding generations in this broad and 
beautiful land, shall be enlightened republicans and 
enlightened christians, or subjects of political des- 

tism and spiritual blindness, is a question of deep 
interest to the heart of the American philanthropist. 

Whatever else it requires to become the most en- 
lightened republican and the most enlightened chris- 
tian, exemption from the necessity of toiling with 
the hands, from morning till night, is indispensable. 
It needs no mental culture to learn to wear the yoke 
of absolute monarchy, and no acquaintance with 
letters, to be a worshipper of an idol God. But to 
discharge the high and sovereign-like functions of a 
republican citizen, and to worship with proper en- 
largement and el2vation of mind, Him, who should 
be worshipped “in truth,’? as well as ‘‘in spirit,’’ 
requires an amount of reading and study for which 
om not the leisure, who devotes all or most of the 
hours of the day to manual labor. If it were not 
both republican and christian institutions, that our 
fathers transmitted to us ;—if, instead of being free 
institutions and the religion of the Bible, our legacy 
were but a bundle of Ba rites and submission to 
a despot, we sheuld need little learning and little 
thought to perform our political and religious servi- 
ces. But ours are higher blessings and correspond- 
ing responsibilities ; and if we shrink from the re- 
sponsibilities, let us frankly acknowledge ourselves 
unworthy of the blessings. If we complain of, and 
hesitate at, the cost of being a republican and a 
christian people, let us promptly lay our necks be- 
neath the foot of a despot, and exchange our religion 
of truth for one of superstition and falsehood. We 
have the best form of civil government :—but an in- 
telligent people only can sustain it. Our religion is 
from Heaven :—but it requires a cultivated mind to 
realize the fullness of its blessings, and put forth the 
wisest and most successful efforts for its preserva- 
tion. Whilst the writer contends, that a christian is 
happy and useful in proportion to his sanctified 
thought and knowledg:. and that christianity can- 
not have a permanent abode amongst an ignorant 
people ; he utterly disclaims the idea, that a person 
of little thought and little knowledge cannot be a 
christian. 

The great question then—whether the scores of 
millions, who shall spread themselves out over the 
whole length and breadth of this goodly land, shall 
be enlightened republicans and enlighten@d chris- 
tians—turns, in a great degree, on the solution of the 

uestion, whether they obtain the leisure, and, with 
he leisure, the disposition to become such. 

A single glance at man is sufficient to convince 
us that God made him a spiritual being—that He de- 
signed him for spiritual enjoyment and improvement 
—that his body is to be his servant, and not his su- 
preme care ;—in a word, that his body was made 
for him, and not he for his body. But men reverse 
the proper order of their animal and spiritual na- 
tures, and make their highest concern, ‘‘ What 
shall we eat? or what shall we drink? or wherewith- 
al shall we be clothed?”” Now, one legitimate con- 
sequence of this error of making the body the first 
care and the en ing subject of thought ‘is, that 
of going beyond the range of its natural wants and 
path ses supplies to invent gratifications for it. 

Let it not be supposed, that I would limit the natu- 
ral wants of the body to a hut, a blanket, and the 
game of tlie forest. I repeat my remark, that the 





be a good servant and to have its natural wants sup- 





lied, it must be well fed, well clothed, and well 

oused. I would have the rich and the poor live on 
“the fat of the land.” The common Maker has 
given it to them ; and it is their own fault if they do 
not enjoy it. 

Amongst the gratifications of man’s unnatural 
wants—the gratifications of his perverted nature—is 
the drinking of alcoholic liquors. The abandon- 
ment of this practice by the American people, to- 
gether with the consequent abandonment of other 
practices, would be a saving adequate tu com- 
mand all the leisure from manual labor, which they 
need to qualify themselves for sustaining the politi- 
cal and religious institutions, that they have chosen ; 
and for enjoying and perpetuating the blessings of 
christian freemen. 

I have intimated that the relinquishment of alco- 
hol as a drink would prepare the way four the relin- 

ishment of other practices, which are wasteful of 
time or property, or both. When principle has led 
a man to seal his lips against strong drink, he is then 
ready to listen to the inquiry, what better right opium 
or tobacco has to enter them. He is then ready to 
examine the question, whether the people of this na- 
tion are inriocent in spending many millions annual- 
ly in tea and coffee verages, which, if not injuri- 
ous to health, no physician, no chemist, will assert, 
are preservative of it. In short, when a man has, on 
a abandoned the drinking of alcohol, he 

as already begun to be a physiologist, and to give 
promise that, in the end, he will subject his whole an- 
imal nature to an intelligent and scientific treat- 
ment. 

In ordinary circumstances, and to the cemmon 
kinds of manual toil, neither man nor woman should 
devote more than four or five hours a day: and 
about so much as a general rule, all the rich, equal- 
ly with all the poor, should devote to it. I speak of 

rich and the poor: —but were manual toil thus 
universal, the world would be comparatively rid of 
the great evil of poverty, and of the still greater 
evil of riches. Once let the doctrine obtain general- 
ly and practically, that man is too exalted a being 
to consume the whole | in the field or the work- 
shop ; and soon there will be few rich and few poor ; 
—and, what is more, the factitious and cruel dis- 
tinctions, which now exist in society, will then give 
place to an equality, vindicated not only by the 
common manhood of those who assert it, but by 
their generally like intelligence and like circumstan- 
ces. 

To preserve its healthy and vigorous tone, the body 
requires the daily exercise of not less than four or 
five hours of manual labor :—and if this amount be 
greatly exceeded, it isat the expense of the faculties 
of the body, and to the diminution of the service 
which is due from it to the mind—to the spirit, that 
tabernacles in it. aren | upon man in bis true 
character, that of a spiritual being, the only rule in 
ordinary circumstances, for his ily labor, is so 
much as will promote the freest, healthiest play of 
his mental and moral powers. To go beyond or to 
fall short of this is to violate the laws of his nature, 


and to hinder his supreme work—the work of per- 
fecting the inward man. 

Statesmen and writers on political economy, were 
they to ——— the oe apeey of the proposed ex- 
emption from manual labor, would recommend, that 
a nation obtain it by means of an accession to its 
wealth, rather than by retrenchment, especially such 
retrenchment as this paper advises. They would look 
for the means of this exemption, not to the denial of 
Vitiated appetites and the repudiation of pernicious 
luxuries; but to the influx of wealth arising from 
such sources, as systems of internal improvements, 
more enlightened agriculture, more enterprising 
commerce, and more extended manufactures. For 
several reasons, however, the leisure and the dispo- 
sition for. universal, mental and moral improvement 
would fail to follow in the train of wealth so gotten. 
Among these reasons is—that, great as might be this 
wealth, its diffusion would fall very far short of the 
diffusion of the evil to be remedied. The multitu- 
dinous poor, who would find in the proposed retrench- 
‘ment the means of leisure for cultivating the facul- 
ties of their understandings and hearts, would find it, 
not in the national enrichment after which statesmen 
and political economists seek: for in such -enrich- 
ment the poor have but little share. Another rea- 
son for not looking to an increase of national wealth 
to promote our object, is, that however great an 
amount of leisure it might command, it would not 
beget and foster amongst the mass of the people a 
disposition to improve this leisure in mental and mo- 
ral culture. Far different from this is the use made 
of property saved by self-denial and the subjection 
of the appetites to the control of reason. Such pro- 

rty is well expended. The greatest value of en- 
ightened retrenchment is to be found in the 





influences it exerts on the character of him who 
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practices it. The property it saves is of far less 
amount than its creation, or at least,,improvement of 
dispositions to make a right use of it. 

To the question then, how the people of this coun- 
try shall obtain that leisure from manual toil, which 
is necessary to the study, largest enjoyment, and 
maintenance of the political and religious systems 
that they have chosen, our answer is: ‘‘let them 
cease from the evil practices on which they are con- 
suming means to command this leistre.”” The 
most wasteful and ruinous of all these practices is 
that of drinking alcoholic liquors. This one aban- 
doned, and the abandonment of others, which are 
indeed less expensive and pernicious, but equally 
useless, would quickly follow. 

When shall we have a class of statesmen and po- 
litical economists who will have the discernment 
and integrity and courage to show open favor to- 
ward those radical reforms which are essential to 
the perpetuity of our political and religious institu- 
tions. That our great men are ‘‘ = wise and 
pound foolish’’—that they ‘‘ hold at the spigot, whilst 
it runs at the bung’’—is very manifest in their much 
ado about tariff, bank and treasury schemes, whilst 
they totally neglect that great and frightful drain, 
which intemperance has opened up to our national 
wealth. The annual loss to this nation from the 
consumption of intoxicating liquors exceeds a hun- 
dred millions of dollars. But who, either on the 
floor of Congress or in a State Legislature, ever 
hears this fact? And how rarely do we meet 
in a book on political economy with any fact of 
that class to which this belongs? This nation, 
in spite, not to say, largely in consequence, of 
its State and Federal legislation, owes two hundred 
millions of dollars to foreign capitalists. Legisla- 
tion, confidently as it is looked to for that purpose, 
can never pay the debt. But the total abstinence of 
all its citizens from intoxicating liquors for only two 

ears would save an amount sufficient to pay it.— 

Vould an annual golden shower, from which the 
inhabitants of this nation should gather up a hundred 
millions of dollars, be a pleasant thing? Their to- 
tal abstinence from all intoxicating drinks would af- 
ford them that pleasant thing, and infinitely greater 
benefits along with it. I hesitate not to say, that the 
recommendation of the members of Congress to 
their constituents to. abstain from all intoxicating 
liquors, as a beverage, would, especially, if enforc- 
ed by a corresponding example, go farther to relieve 
this nation of its financial embarrassments than all 
the legislation which the wit of man could devise. 

I spoke of a new and needed class of statesmen 
and political economists. I might add, that as great 
a change is required in our people, as in their rulers 
and teachers. Our republicanism—our nation—is 
called an experiment in self-government. To make 
the experiment successful, we obviously need a self- 
governing people. Now,I] will not deny, that a 
large measure of self-government should be accord- 
ed to some drinkers of intoxicating liquors :—but 
who would not rather look for a larger proportion of 
instances, and especially for more thoroughness, of 
self-government to those who abstain from such a 
beverage ? It is not too much to say, that the free 
institutions of this nation are secure or endangered, 
in proportion, as on the one hand, its “‘ tetotallers,’’ 
or, on the other, its rum-drinkers, are multiplied. 

Believing, as the writer does, that man can never 
attain to his high social, political, and religious des- 
tiny on earth, until his physical comforts and enjoy- 
ments are far greater than they now are; and until 
he has far more leisure and disposition than now, for 
mental and moral culture; and believing, as he 
doés, that the Temperance Reformation teems with 
such advantages for promoting such an end; he hails 
it, both as the bearer of precious things, and the har- 
binger of things more ppyon The Temperance 
Reformation is, in itself, a great good. The kin- 
dred reformations, which it will beget, will each be 
a great good in itself,—but, nevertheless, they will 
all be but advances toward the accomplishment of 
those great and glorious objects, which lie far be- 
yond the purview of the reformations. Who, then, 
that loves his eountry, and would have its free insti- 
tutions endure to the end of time;—who then, that 
woukl have the American people a company of in- 
telligent worshippers of the true God—will not do 

vall in his power to hasten and complete the triumph 
of the Temperance Reformation? 

The reformation of the sixteenth century sent 
forth the great truth, that man is capable of think- 
ing for himself in matters of religion. The im- 
mortal paper of ay 4th, 1776, set in motion that 
other great truth, which shall travel in its strength 
to the ends of the earth—the truth, that man is ca- 
pable of political self-government. But inferior to 


neither of these blessings is the doctrine, which the | go 


Temperance Reformation has begun to teach; and 
which consequent and kindred reformation will suc- 








cessively inculcate—the doctrine, that MAN NEED 
LABOR WITH HIS HANDS NO FARTHER THAN 
IS CONDUCIVE TO HIS GREATEST PHYSICAL 
ENJOYMENT AND TO THE MOST EXTENSIVE 
CULTIVATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF HIS IN- 
TELLECTUAL AND MORAL POWERS. 


Peterboro, November 20, 1841. 





CONGRESS. 





The annual meeting of congress took place at 
Washington, on the 6th of December,last, and the 
two houses have been engaged from that time to the 


present, in the discussion of several important public | 


questions. Among these are the subject of a protective 
tariff, and the establishment of an exchequer at the seat 
of government, to facilitate its fiscal transactions. 
The debate on the former, has thus far been confined 
to the house of representatives. Jt arose on the ques- 


tion of referring that portion of the president’s mes- | 


sage relating to it to an appropriate committee, those 
who were opposed to the doctrine of protection 
being in favor of the committee of ways and means; 
thus treating it asa financial question, and those who 
were advocates of the doctrine, being in favor of a 
reference to the committee on manulactures. The 
debate to which this difference of opinion gave rise 
has brought out, somewhat at large, the views of the 
two classes of thinkers on this important question of 
public policy. 

The recommendations contained in the president’s 
message in respect to the establishment of what at 
the extra session was known as the fiscal agent, but 
but what has now assumed the more sounding name 
of an exchequer, has been freely discussed in the 
senate; and from the opinions expressed by gentle- 
men of both political parties, the adoption of the plan 
recommended by the president, is clearly out of the 
question, unless it is subjected to the most essential 
modifications. As usual, the first six weeks of the 
session of congress has been principally devoted to 
the preparation of business. 





NEW-YORK. 





‘The legislature met on the 4th inst. The house 
organized by the choice of Levi S. Chatfield, of Ot- 
sego, as speaker, and John O. Cole, of the city of 
Albany, asclerk. To judge from appearances, the 
leg.slature will have an active business session. We 
shall in a future number, give our readers abstracts 
of the reports of the executive officers, exhibiting 
the condition of the state. 








Literary Notices. 


Harrers’ Scuoor Disrricr Lisrary, 4th 
series.—The three first series of Harpers’ School 
District Library, are well known to most of our rea- 

ers, from their extensive distribution among the 
school districts of the state. The Messrs. Harpers’ 
were pioneers in the enterprise of furnishing collec- 
tions of books for School District Libraries undér 
the laws of this state, authorizing in the first place, 
taxes to be voted by the inhabitants of the districts, 
and subsequently appropriating a portion of the Uni- 
ted States deposite fund forthe purpose. One series 
has been published in each of the last four years, 
and when we consider the difficulty of preparing 
fifty volumes annually, to meet the wants of the dis- 
tricts, the wonder is, not that each series should not 
be, in point of excellence, what it might have been 
with more time for preparation; but that the matter 
is, generally speaking, so unexceptionable, and so 
well adapted to the object in view. The fourth se- 
ries is fully equal to its predecessors in the value and 
interest of its contents. It has a large infusion of 
history and biography, ancient and modern ; and the 
matter generally, is diversified, attractive and use- 
ful. Several of the works which it contains, as the 
history of the Japanese, Iceland, Greenland, and the 
Faroe Isles, the Martyrs of Science, &c. we have 
noticed in former numbers; others we design to no- 
tice hereafter. In the meantime, we take pleasure 
in commending this series to the public, as worthy 
of its patronage. 

New Pvusuications sy D. AppLeton &Co. 
200 Broadway N. Y.—The Messrs. Appletons are 
sending out, in rapid succession, their beautiful edi- 
tions of works which have been for many years be- 
fore the public, as well as of the current literature 
of the day. Of the former, we have received since 
our last number, Johnson’s RasseLAs and Madame 
Cottin’s Exines or Srserra. These require no 
further notice at our hands, but to say that they are 
t up in the same tasteful style as- other works 
of a kindred character which we have noticed in 
former numbers. Of works of an earlier date, we 








have ihe GoLpEN Grove of Jeremy Taylor, a de- 
votional book, which has lost none of its excellence 
during the lapse of nearly two centuries, since this 
distinguished prelate was at the zenith of his use- 
fulness, and his fame. 

Norway AND THE NORWEGIANS, or F pats 
on the Frorp, a tale by Miss Martineau, an illus- 
tration of human life on a theatre abounding in the 
most striking manifestations of the powers of na- 
ture—a region solitary, desolate, and almost shut 
out, one might suppose, by asperities of climate, 
from the range of human sympathies and passions; 
but, as Miss Martineau has shown, the same ele- 
ments of character which develop themselves under 
more genial skies, and upon more fertile soils, are to 
be found among the barren rocks and the icy fiords 
of Norway. From this tale, as from most others 
from the same pen, the reader will derive instruction 
as well as interest. 

The story of Joan or Arc. This is a most 
beautiful book, with some twenty or thirty fine en- 
gravings illustrating the history of the Maid of Or- 
leans, who headed the forces of France under Charles 
the seventh, four centuries ago, in the desperate 
attempts made by that monarch to drive the English 
from his dominions. This story is written by R. M. 
Evans, author of ‘‘ True tales of the olden time,” 
and some other works, and was suggested by a_re- 
cent visit to France, which cenducted him to some 
of the principal scenes of this extraordinary and ill- 
fated maiden’s heroic achievements. Jt hasthe merit 
of historical truth, and of exciting deep interest 
without resort to the aid of fiction. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 








Two numbers more will complete the first volume 
of the Northern Light ; and, in pursuance of the in- 
timation given in our last, the proprietors proceed to 
submit to their subscribers and’ the public, a brief 
detail of their arrangements for the continuance of 
the publication. : 

In its general design, no essential change is con- 
templated. The principle of free discussion will be 
maintained by the admission of articles on either 
side of disputed questions, under the signatures of 
the writers, with the single restriction that nothing 
personal or partizan shall be contained in them.. 
The greatest care has been taken, in preparing mat- 
ter under the head of generat intelligence, to abstain 
from all allusion to party questions. No such allu- 
sion wili be found in the numbers already issued : 
none will be found in those which are tocome. Under 
the first general head, though nominally embracing 
questions of political economy only, matter has been 
introduced, which might more properly have been re- 
ferred to other branches of science. It is proposed to» 
give to this department the more appropriate designa 
tion of POLITICAL SCIENCE, and to introduce un- 
der it, such articles on education and other subjects of 
government and polity, as may be furnished by cor- 
respondents, or prepared by the conductors of the 

aper. 

' The editorial department will be conducted as 
heretofore. To the conductors, the name of the 
Rev. Alonzo Potterof Union College, will be added. 
The high literary and personat character of this gen- 
tleman will furnish additional assurance, if it were 
wanting, that the avowed objects of the publication 
will be steadily and faithfully adhered to. 
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